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I Office  of  the  National  Labor  Council, 

I Washington  City,  March  20th,  1873. 

* On  motion  of  A.  E.  Eedstone,  the  following  resolutions  were 

unanimously  adopted  : 

(Resolved — That  the  National  Labor  Council  of  the  United  States  admire  the 
arguments  of  Hon.  John  Magwire  upon  the  money  question,  recently  published 
M in  ^the  Washington  Daily  Chronicle,  defining  the  nature  and  sovereignty  of  the 

(United  States  upon  paper  dollars. 

Resolved — That  the  Council  request  Hon.  John  Magwire  to  give  his  views  upon 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  20tli,  1873. 

% 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Labor  Council: 

Before  responding  to  the  second  resolution  above  set  out,  I deem 
it  not  improper  to  give  a brief  statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
National  Labor  Eeform  Organization  on  the  question  involved. 

At  a meeting  of  that  body,  held  in  Philadelphia,  July,  1869,  on 
motion  of  Genl.  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi,  a committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  which  would  embody  the  public  land 
question,  to  be  reported  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  to 
be  holden  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August,  1870. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Genl.  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi ; 
Major  A.  M.  Puett,  of  Indiana ; McGlaughin,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  Illinois ; and  John  Magwire,  of  Missouri. 

A majority  of  the  committee,  to -wit  : Puett,  Campbell  and 

Magwire,  met  in  Washington  City,  in  January,  1870.  An  address, 
which  included  the  public  land  question,  was  then  and  there  pre- 
pared ; and,  by  special  resolution  of  the  House,  permission  was 
given,  and  the  address  was  read  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  February,  1870,  by  Thomas  S.  Nelson, 
Esq.,  the  then  acting  assistant  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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1 'hat  part  of  the  address  which  related  to  the  public  lands,  and 
con:ained  in  nine  propositions,  was  published  in  the  Washington 
CiW  papers  and  New  York  Herald  the  next  morning,  and  is  as 
foil  )W8  : 

] 'iRST.  Let  the  past  remain  undisturbed  and  the  landed  posses- 
sioi  8 of  present  owners  be  held  as  vested  rights,  (:\s  a policy,  if  not 
as  i.  principle,)  let  the  national  domain  that  remains  (it  is  alumdant 
for  all  time)  be  divided,  not  for  sale,  as  heretofore,  but  for  distribii- 
tioi , among  the  people,  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

S econd.  The  quantity  of  land  for  each  claimant  to  be  fixed 
acc  mding  to  a standard  of  sufficiency  in  money,  and  the  amount  of 

the  quantity  to  vary  according  to  the  money  value  of  the  land. 

% 

\ ’hied.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  fixed  to  be  the  endowment  of 
eac  1 applicant,  of  every  age,  eitlier  sex,  and  any  condition  of  citizen- 
shi ),  complete  or  incohate. 

J'’ouRTH.  Each  applicant  to  relinquish  to  Congress,  in  trust  for 
the  people,  and  in  case  of  minors,  by  their  guardians,  all  right  of 
inheritance  in  land  belonging  to  him  or  her  at  the  time,  or  accruing 
in  the  future ; or,  at  option,  to  make  restoration  of  the  endowment 
bee  ause  of  such  future  inheritance. 

. ^IFTH.  Endowed  land  to  be  exempt  from  all  liability  of  debt  or 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  the  original  money  sufficiency,  and  to  be 
inc  ipable  of  alienation  or  transfer  of  any  kind,  for  any  consideration 
or  or  any  period  of  time  whatsoever,  and  such  alienation  or  transfer, 
if  r lade,  to  be  void. 

i iiXTH.  But  the  surplus  value  which  may  be  added  thereto  by 
the  owner  to  be  his  absolute  property,  at  his  disposal,  and  subject  to 
his  liabilities. 

f EVENTH.  The  original  sufficiency  in  the  land  always  to  survive 
to  in  heir  or  devisee,  (unless  such  heir  or  devisee  be  already  en- 
dov  ed,  or  be  otherwise  endowed  thereafter,)  and  in  default  of  such 
hei;  ■ or  devisee,  to  return  itself  to  Congress,  to  be  granted  to  an 
uneadowed  applicant,  as  before  provided. 
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Eighth.  When  the  amount  of  sufficiency  in  the  land  is  increased 
threefold  or  over  in  money  value,  it  shall  be  separated  from  the 
gi’ant,  if  susceptible  of  division  in  kind,  and  returned  to  the  grantor 
for  a similar  use  by  another  applicant ; if  not  susceptible  of  division, 
its  money  value  shall  be  paid  to  Congress  upon  reasonable  terms  of 
time  and  amount ; or  if  the  money  value,  according  to  the  rule  of 
sufficiency,  shall  be  paid  by  the  grantee  at  any  time  to  Congress — in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  whole  of  the  land  shall  become  the  absolute 
property  in  fee  of  the  grantee. 

Ninth.  The  money  thus  paid  shall  be  funded  and  expended  in 
annuities  to  minors  and  the  superannuated,  within  certain  limits  of 
age,  in  lieu  of  land  endowments,  if  desired. 

The  plan  hereinabove  proposed  was  submitted  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  country,  receiving  the  strong 
a]q>robation,  among  many  others,  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing, 
of  Ohio,  and  Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.  A letter  on  this  subject 
was  addressed  to  me  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Black,  a portion  of  which  is 
as  follows : 


York,  Penna., 

April  4,  1871. 

To  John  Magwire — 

My  Dear  Sir — The  plan  in  connection  with  labor  reform,  for 
giving  each  individual  citizen  a sufficiency  of  the  public  lands,  was 
explained  to  me  with  great  perspicuity  (the  Judge  refers  to  a 
period  twelve  months  prior,  when  I requested  his  opinion).  If  I 
had  not  been  convinced  then,  my  more  recent  conversations  with 
you,  together  with  the  reading  I gave  in  the  meantime  to  some  able 
papers  on  the  subject,  has  had  that  effect.  What  is  proposed  would, 
it  seems  to  me,  extirpate  pauperism  among  all  but  those  who  prefer 
beggary  to  any  other  condition.  It  would  stimulate  industry  and 
remove,  in  a large  measure,  the  temptation  to  vice.  It  can  hardly 
lail,  if  established,  to  have  a most  benificent  effect.  I do  not  doubt 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  all  that  you  wish  done 
to  promote  your  plan,  for  it  interferes  Avith  no  vested  right,  and 
comes  in  conflict  with  no  ])rovision  of  the  fundamental  law.  I am 
one  of  those  who  wish  well  to  your  movement,  because  I know  it 
has  touched  some  of  the  best  hearts  in  the  country,  and  enlisted  the 
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sympathies  of  the  truest  patriots  among  us.  Here,  in  my  own  state, 
it  is  becoming  more  manifest  every  day  that  society  cannot  hold 
to^  ether  much  longer  unless  the  rights  of  labor  are  better  secured 
agwinst  the  overgrown  power  of  concentrated  capital. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Black. 

The  address  goes  on  to  state : " The  report  of  the  Commissioner 

of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  June  30,  1869,  stated  that  there 
wa5  then  remaining  undisposed  of  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
mi  lions,  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
se\  enty-acres  of  public  lands.  ” 

The  plan  of  the  address  referred  solely  to  lands  undisposed  of,  and 
die  not  apply  to  any  lands  at  that  time  alienated  from  the  public 
doi  lain.  The  doctrine  of  the  address  was  based  upon  the  laws  of 
naiure  which  provide  for  a distribution  of  the  natural  elements 
gh  en  to  man  in  common,  and  to  which  written  constitutions  must 
coi  form — and  contended  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  a surplus  of 
cor  imon  gifts  which  deprived  another  of  a sufiiciency.  Says  an 
em  nent  American  philosopher  and  jurist : “ Of  the  things  per- 

tai  ling  to  this  earth,  there  are  some  which  belong  to  us  in  common 
wil  h all  others,  such  as  light,  air,  water  and  the  soil.  When  the 
hui  nan  race  went  forth,  the  divine  mandate  at  the  beginning,  to  take, 
use  and  enjoy  the  things  of  this  earth,  became  thus  early  the  birth- 
rig  it  of  man.  And  the  long  chain  of  title  which  is  fastened  to  the 
thi  me  of  the  Divine  author,  extends  through  hundreds  of  successive 
gei  erations  of  the  human  race  without  break  or  interruption  to  the 
prtsent  day.” 

'his  historical  fact  is  the  foundation  of  the  human  law  of  property 
an< . the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  to  mankind  belong  the  things 
of  larth  as  a gift  from  above,  and  is  prior  to  all  other  laws  and 
reg  Illations  for  the  disposal  of  property. 

.Tie  right  to  acquire  and  exercise  authority  over  these  things, 
to  I ubduo  the  earth,  as  it  is  said,  is  universally  said  to  be  a natural 
rig  it.  Man  is  conscious  of  a double  life,  and  therefore  the  only 
ani  nal  that  looks  up;  all  others  look  down.  Wlicn  man’s  body  goes 
bac  k to  the  earth,  it  takes  with  it  all  that  is  belonging  to  the  earth ; 
w'h  ;ii  the  spirit  body  leaves  the  clay  body,  it  takes  nothing  visible 
or  tangible  belonging  to  the  earth,  yet  he  cannot  fulfill  the  duties 
req  aired  by  the  law  of  his  being  if  deprived  of  the  necessary  produc- 
tioi  .s  of  the  earth.  This  is  true  of  the  man  in  the  palace,  the 
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alms-house,  or  the  prison.  The  decree  that  man  shall  eat  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face  none  can  escape.  When  that  decree  went 
forth  all  the  elements  necessary  to  fulfill  it  had  been  provided,  and 
when  man  can  command  a sufficiency  of  these  elements  necessary  for 
the  fulfillment  of  that  decree,  in  proportion  to  his  labor  will  his 
toil  be  rewarded.  Whence,  then,  do  governments,  by  constitutions 
and  laws,  derive  the  authority  of  depriving  him  of  a sufficiency  of 
those  natural  elements,  and  thus  attempt  to  thwart,  as  it  were,  the 
divine  decree. 

Certainly  the  founders  of  this  republic  did  not  intend  to  deprive 
man  of  a sufficiency  of  the  soil,  when  they  declared  that  all  men 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
In  order  to  proceed  logically,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a retrospective 
view  of  the  origin  of  our  king  as  a political  people  and  a National 
Confederacy.  The  colonists  (at  least  the  large  majority)  brought 
with  them  to  this  country  the  laws  and  customs  of  Great  Britain, 
and  subsequently  all  were  governed  by  such  customs  and  laws. 
The  Baronial  system  was  often  adopted  by  giving  large  grants  oi 
land  to  persons  living  in  the  various  colonies.  Genl.  Washington,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  was  three  years  engaged  in  running  the 
exterior  boundary  lines  of  Lord  Fairfax’s  grant  in  Virginia;  and  so, 
in  Maryland,  large  grants  were  given  by  the  crown  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  others.  These  people,  and  others  like  them,  that  came 
from  the  aristocracy  of  England,  never  would  have  begun  the  Hevo- 
lution.  It  is  claimed,  and  I believe  truly,  V)y  the  historian.  Geo. 
Lynn  Lacklan  Davis,  that  the  day  star  of  religious  liberty  on  this 
continent  first  dawned  in  Maryland.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  day  star  of  political  freedom  first  dawned  in  Massachusetts. 
The  colonists  had  lived  among  the  Indians,  who,  savages  as  they  were, 
had  some  noble  qualities,  one  of  which  was  most  notable,  namely : 
they  would  brook  no  restraint  to  their  })olitical  freedom.  Those 
restless  colonists  no  doubt  saw  that  they  too  might  turn  savages  if  in 
no  other  way  political  freedom  could  be  attained,  and  thei’efore  it  was, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  educated  by  the  Indian  without  knowing 
it.  They  met  and  put  forth  the  noble  doctrine  contained  in  the 
immortal  declaration  of  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  doctrine  therein 
avowed  that  man  was  capable  of  self-government,  was  the  first 
successful  blow  struck  at  the  doctrine  of  the  “ divine  right  of  kings.” 
The  inalienable  right  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  not 
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1 1C  issue  upon  wliicli  England  took  up  arms.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  our  statesmen  proceeded  to  establish  a constitution  by 

V hich  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  secured  to  all.  What  is  hap- 
p ness?  and  how  is  man  to  pursue  it?  I take  it  that  it  means  that 

V hen  a nation  is  politically  free,  the  people  thereof  will  have  an 
inahenable  right  to  a sufficiency  of  all  the  natural  elements,  which, 

V ith  the  CO  operation  of  their  labor,  will  enable  them  to  fiillill  the 
hw  ot  their  being;  and  being  secured  in  the  use  of  a sufficiency  of 
t.  lose  elements,  they  are  then  in  a condition  to  pursue  happiness  or 
n isery  as  they  may  choose.  But  the  decree  that  man  shall  eat  bread 
ii  the  sweat  of  his  face  is  anterior  to  all  human  law,  and  means 
that  he  shall  support  himself  and  not  encroach  on  any  one  else. 

If  man,  politically  free,  produces  from  year  to  year— that  is  to  say, 
fiom  harvest  to  harvest— a sufficiency  for  himself  and  nothing 
ir  ore,  he  may  be  content.  “ But  the  laws  of  population  behooved 
n an  to  pioduee  enough  to  sujiport  himself  and  wife  and  two  chil- 
d.  en  , or  that  the  joint  labor  ot  man  and  wife  piroduce  a sujiport 
fo  ;•  themselves  and  children  until  the  latter  attain  an  age  when  they 
an  support  themselves,  and,  in  addition,  to  lay  up  a sufficiency 
to  sujiport  themselves  when  they  shall  be  no  longer  able  to  work.” 
W hatever  may  be  attained  beyond  this  is  so  much  added  to  the 
A\  lalth  of  the  state.  If,  however,  he  fails  to  sujiport  himself — 
h.'  viiig  the  free  use  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to  that  end — he 
cannot  claim  charity,  unless  from  personal  misfortune  he  is  unable  to 
la  )or.  In  our  republic  where  the  people  are  the  sovereigns,  and  each 
entitled  to  his  heritage  of  a sufficiency  of  the  soil  to  sujijiort  himself, 
jiaiijierism  should  not  be  allowed.  Under  such  conditions  charity  can 
be  reiused,  and  man  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  sujiport  him  self.  On 
th  3 other  hand,  where  man  is  deprived  of  a sufficiency  of  that  to  which 
he  has  a natural  right,  viz.,  the  soil,  and  is  unable  to  find  cmjiloy- 
rm  nt,  he  can  ju.stly  demand  charity  of  those  who  have  aj>jiroj)riated 
to  themselves  a surjilus  of  a common  gift.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
CO  iimunism.  If  our  territory  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  orig- 
in; 1 thirteen  states,  and  the  system  of  granting  to  single  jiersons  or 
huge  corporations  a surplus  of  the  natural  elements  which  would 
de  )ii\e  another  of  a sufficiency,  and  the  money  of  commerce  con- 
tre  lied  by  such  persons  or  corporations,  communism  would  long 
siime  have  taken  root  in  this  country.  The  vastness  of  our  ter- 
lituy  alone  keeps  it  oft  lor  the  present.  To  jirojiose  a change  in 
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the  system  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  at  this  date  may  seem 
unwari’anted,  yet  the  author  is  good.  It  is  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  Section  III.,  article  4,  of  that  instrument  declares  : “ The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  jiroperty 
belonging  to  the  United  States.”  It  is  under  this  section  that  Con- 
gress claims  the  right  to  sell  and  donate  the  public  lands  to  coipor- 
ations.  To  dispose  of  is  defined  by  Webster  : “ To  distribute — to  j)ut 
in  place — to  arrange — to  put  in  order — management”- — -and  numer- 
ous other  definitions  much  more  applicable  to  the  plan  here  pro- 
j)osod,  for  dividing  and  giving  to  each  citizen  a sufficiency  for  sup- 
port, than  to  the  words  sell  or  donate.  When  we  look  back  to 
ascertain  what  the  statesmen  who  succeeded  the  founders  of  the 
republic  have  done  to  secure  each  citizen  a sufficiency  of  the  soil — 
his  natural  heritage — we  find  no  record  to  that  effect.  W^e  find 
that  their  patriotic  lives  and  splendid  talents  have  been  spent  in 
exjxmnding  the  political  doctrines  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  but  one  remedy.  The  people,  who  are  the  sovereigns, 
must  instruct  their  agents  in  Congress  how  to  dispose  of  their  lands 
and  other  matters,  what  laws  are  needed,  and  how  they  shall  be 
formed.  Having,  I think,  shown  that  each  citizen  is  entitled  by 
heritage  to  a sufficiency  of  the  soil  from  the  public  domain,  and  that 
no  one  is  entitled  to  a surplus  of  those  lands,  which  will  deprive 
another  of  a sufficiency,  it  may  be  well  to  give  in  detail  a further 
exj)lanation  of  the  several  propositions  in  the  published  address  of 
the  committee  referred  to. 

First.  “Let  the  past  remain  undisturbed  and  the  landed  po.sses- 
sions  of  present  owners  be  held  as  vested  rights.  Let  the  national 
domain  that  remains  bo  divided,  not  as  heretofore,  for  sale,  but  for 
distribution.” 

Upon  this  jiroposition,  says  the  great  jurist,  Judge  J.  S.  Black  : 
“ This  will  not  interfere  with  any  vested  right  or  come  in  conflict 
with  any  ju’ovision  of  the  fundamental  law.” 

Second.  “ The  quantity  of  land  to  be  fixed  according  to  a 
standard  of  sufficiency  in  money.” 

The  quantity  for  a sufficiency  in  land  must,  of  course,  be  alike  in 
all  cases,  the  quantity  only  varjdng  according  to  its  quality.  This 
embodies  the  third  proposition  also. 
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Fourth.  Each  applicant  to  relinquish  to  Congress  all  right  of 
inheritance  in  land  at  the  time  or  accruing  in  the  future. 

This  proposition  protects  against  fraud.  The  public  lands  remain- 
ing • are  for  those  who  do  not  own  any.  And  when  one  applies — 
no  matter  how — he  can  receive  no  land  unless  he  first  conveys  to 
Co  igress  that  which  he  already  owns,  to  be  held  tor  the  same  uses 
and  trusts.  If  he  already  owns  a quantity  greater  or  more  valuable 
thi  n that  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  he  will,  of  course,  not  sur- 
rei  der  the  greater  for  the  smaller.  Those  who  are  entitled  will 
wa  ;ch  this  point  against  fraud  or  deception. 

^IFTH.  Endowed  land  to  be  free  from  liability  of  debt  or  taxation 
to  :he  amount  of  the  original  money  sufficiency,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  dienation,  and  if  transferred,  such  transfer  to  be  void. 

' ?hat  is  to  say,  the  citizen  should  not  be  taxed  for  his  attribute  of 
cit:  zenship,  nor  should  he  be  permitted  to  squander  his  heritage  and 
thereby  become  a pauper,— a burden  on  the  state.  It  is  for  the 
common  good  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  become  a pauper; 
an(  when  the  state  has  provided  the  citizen  with  the  means  of  self- 
sufport,  he  cannot  become  a pauper,  unless,  as  Judge  Black  remarks, 
“ h 3 prefers  beggory  to  any  other  condition  of  life.  ” The  law  of 
chi  rity  should  exclude  him  from  that  relief  which  it  extends  to  the 
affl  cted  and  unfortunate. 

{ iiXTH.  ‘‘  The  surplus  that  may  be  added  thereto  by  the  owner, 
to  be  his  absolute  property,  at  his  disposal,  and  subject  to  his 
lial  ilities.  ” 

' 'his  explains  itself ; he  is  to  enjoy  and  dispose  of  the  products  of 
his  labor,  or  the  enhanced  value  of  his  privilege,  no  matter  how 
obt  lined;  but  of  his  suificiency  he  cannot  dispose,  thus  depriving 
hin  self  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  his  citizenship — becoming  a pauper, 
nor  can  the  state  deprive  him  of  that  right  unless  for  cause. 

J EVENTH.  The  original  sufficiency  to  survive  to  an  heir  or 
de\  isee,  unless  such  heir  or  devisee  be  already  provided  for,  and  in 
def  mlt  of  such  heir  or  devisee,  to  return  itself  to  Congress,  to  be 
gra  ated  to  unendow'ed  applicant,  as  before  provided. 

']  'his  proposition  is  so  clear  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

Eighth.  “When  the  amount  of  the  sufficiency  in  the  land  is 
inc  'cased  three-fold  or  over  in  money  value,  it  shall  be  separated 
froi  1 the  grant,  if  susceptible  of  division  in  kind,  and  returned  to 
the  grantor  for  similar  use  to  another  applicant ; if  not  susceptible 


of  division,  its  money  value  shall  be  paid  to  Congress  upon  reason- 
able terms  of  time  and  amount,  or  if  the  money  value,  according 
to  the  I'ules  of  sufficiency  shall  be  paid  by  the  grantee  at  any  time 
to  Congress,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  whole  of  the  land  shall 
become  the  absolute  }»ruperiy  in  fee  of  the  grantee. 

Ninth.  “ The  money  thus  paid  shall  lie  funded  and  expended 
in  annuities  to  minors  and  the  superannuated,  within  certain  limits 
of  age,  in  lieu  of  land  endowments,  if  desired.  ” 

By  these  two  propositions,  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  helpless 
out  of  the  public  lands.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  citizen  from 
his  sufficiency  who  can  acquire  an  absolute  title  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  eighth  proposition,  will  speculate  by  procuring 
deeds  and  sell  the  lands  ad  infimtum.  But  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  cannot  acquire  a title  unless  he  pays  back  to  Congress,  in  money 
or  land  the  amount  of  the  original  sufficiency ; and  that  he  cannot 
take  of  the  public  lands  so  long  as  he  holds  other  lands.  This  is 
an  estoppal  in  itself  to  any  such  course.  When  the  Government 
parts  with  its  title,  as  above  alluded  to — it  will  be  for  an  equivalent 
in  money  or  in  land, — the  money  to  be  expended  on  the  superanuated 
or  helpless,  the  land  held  for  another  applicant.  Thus  the  great 
resource,  the  lands,  from  which  all  support  is  derived,  can  be  made, 
by  proper  laws,  self-supporting  and  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of 
good.  But  prominent  politicians,  I will  not  say  eminent  statesmen, 
exclaim  : “ what,  do  vou  mean  that  the  blacksmith  shall  quit  his 
anvil,  the  weaver  his  loom,  the  hatter  his  block,  the  professional  man 
his  calling  and  go  farming  on  a small  scale  ? ” No  ; we  mean  noth- 
ing of  that  kind.  Whilst  the  averment  that  all  are  equally  entitled 
to  a sufficiency  of  the  soil  may  suggest  the  idea  that  all  should  pursue 
an  agricultural  life,  it  is  not  necessary  they  should;  nor  is  it  just  to 
deprive  them  of  this  sufficiency  if  they  choose  some  other  occupation. 
If  ten  men  own  five  acres  each  as  a homestead  in  many  of  the  \\  es- 
tern  States,  two  of  the  men,  with  their  families,  can  produce  upon  the 
fifty  acres  enough  to  support  the  ten,  and  at  this  ratio  population  can 
be  supplied.  Now,  if  the  eight  men  rent  their  forty  acres  to  the  two 
who  will  engage  to  supply  the  bi'ead  and  meat,  the  eight  can  embark 
in  other  pursuits,  and  so  on  to  any  amount ; the  eight,  for  instance, 
eniTao'cd  in  furnishing  the  two  with  implements  of  culture  and  trans- 
portation  to  market.  The  eight  men  may  utterly  fail  in  their  enter- 
prises, then  they  are  destitute;  thev  cannot  pay  for  the  bread  and 
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m 3at,  of  which  the  two  engaged  in  agriculture  have  an  abundance 
ai  d to  spare,  Init  there  is  no  equivalent  to  be  had  for  their  surplus. 
T le  two  in  that  case  will  not  produce  a surplus  to  feed  the  eight. 
T ley  will  go  on,  however,  from  year  to  year,  j-aising  enough  for  their 
ovn  support,  which  they  can  easily  do  on  their  ten  acres,  giving  up 
tl  e forty  acres  to  the  other  eight  who  have  not  ]>arted  with  their 
la  id.  Now,  if  these  eight  men  are  properly  secured  in  their  lands  by 
la  .V,  will  it  injure  their  condition  to  have  these  lands  to  tall  back 
u]  'on  ? 

Take  for  in.<tancethe  statistics  of  New  York  Citv.  There  was  in 
that  city  in  the  winter  of  1873,  a number  of  persons,  twice  the 
m mber  of  the  entire  United  States  army,  who  produced  noth- 
in 5.  To  keej)  these  jiersons  in  order  (sucli  as  it  is)  the  number, 
induding  officers  of  courts,  alms-houses,  pri.sous  and  police  force,  Avas 
equal  in  number  to  the  entire  army  of  the  United  States.  Noav 
th  5se  persons  are  all  entitled  to  a sufficiency  for  their  support.  Is 
thhr  condition  bettered  by  being  deprived  of  if.'  'Will  the  knowl- 
edge that  Congress  has  set  apart  for  them  a sufficiency  of  the  soil,  to 
wl  ich,  it  they  apply  their  labor  they  can  support  themselves,  be  a 
di:  advantage  ? ill  it  not,  in  fact,  lessen  the  temptation  to  vice  ? 

Bi  t it  is  objected  that  these  persons  would  not  leave  New  York  to 
se  tle  on  land  in  the  AVest;  that,  even  if  willing  to  do  so,  they  are 
pr  ivented  from  want  of  means  to  get  there  and  support  themselves 
un  til  a crop  could  be  raised.  AVhile  that  may  be  so,  and  is  their 
mi  fortune,  it  is  no  reason  for  depriving  them  ol‘  their  natural  and 
im  lienable  right  to  a homestead.  Mr.  Greeley  exclaimed,  AAGiy  do 
no,  these  people  go  west,  take  up  lands  and  go  to  farming?”  When 
as]  :ed  how  they  would  get  there  and  live  on  wild  lands,  he  remarked 
th.  it  he  could  not  tell  how,  but  that  the  peoj^le  would  tind  out  for 
themselves  and  invent  someway.  But  Mr.  Greeley,  whose  long  life 
of  rsefulness,  his  wonderful  progressive  industry,  pure  patriotism  and 
rel  gious  charity,  the  American  people  will  always  remember,  did  not 
liv  i long  enough  to  discover  the  virtue  of  the  plan  of  the  National 
Laoor  Eeform  Party  or  the  National  Labor  Council  for  securing  to 
ev(  ry  citizen  his  heritage  in  the  soil,  and  that  other  more  exciting 
the  ugh  less  important  question,  of  establishing  a correct  American 
me  letary  system,  although  in  his  last  years  he  approached  each  so 
ne£  rly  as  to  leave  but  little  difference.  But  to  go  back  to  New  York, 
(an  i appoi’tionate  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  all  other  cities)  in 
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that  city  in  the  winter  of  1872,  by  estimate  of  the  various  Trade 
Unions  and  Labor  Keform  Associations,  150,0U0  working  men  were 
unable  to  find  employment.  Of  course  all  of  these  could  not  sud- 
denly }iack  up  and  go  west,  or  all  go  to  farming,  nor  would  it  be  nec- 
essary, as  I have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  eight  men  above  referred 
to.  Suppose  10,000  should  go  and  locate  upon  their  homesteads  (say 
of  five  acres  each),  that  would  take  up  50,000  acres.  Say  3,000  of 
the  10,000  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  farming,  leaving  7,000  to 
engage  in  other  persuits.  Now,  the  people  of  New  A;ork  would 
greatly  contribute  to  furnishing  the  means  of  their  getting  west  it 
assured  that  50,000  acres  of  the  soil  were  secured  to  them  by  right 
of  heritage,  and  that  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  it.  I propose, 
however,  to  deal  in  facts,  and  like  Mr.  Greeley,  leave  the  people  to 
■exercise  their  own  judgment,  for  there  is  not  much  that  conduces 
to  the  comfort  of  man  that  the  American  people  will  not  find  out 
and  enjoy. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  soil  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  attention,  and  Avhich  is  peculiar  to  our  republic,  to-wit : 
In  monarchial  forms  of  government  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
king  or  emperor,  and  to  them  belong  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  In 
our  republic,  where  the  sovereignty  rests  exclusively  with  the  people, 
or  in  a majority  of  them — ^Ihe  rights  of  the  minority  being  protected 
by  the  Constitution — the  government  and  the  people  are  one  and  the 
same.  Our  Constitution,  which  provides  for  certain  agents,  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  people,  nowhere  speaks  of  a government.  The 
agencies  therein  provided  for  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people 
are  selected  from  among  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  Thus  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  rests  in  the  people,  and  can  only  be  di.sposed  of 
with  their  consent.  By  a wise  exercise  of  this  sovereign  power, 
the  American  people  can,  at  all  times,  guard  themselves  against 
oppression  and  the  wasteful  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
control  of  the  monev  of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  organized  monop- 
olies.  As  instanced  in  the  beginning,  such  grants  as  were  made  by 
the  crown  to  Lord  Fairfax,  in  A^irginia,  which  occupied  AALashington, 
when  a survevor,  three  vears  to  run  the  boundary  line,  can  and 
.should  be  prohibited.  I may  remark,  in  passing,  that,  extensive  as 
was  the  grant  to  Lord  Fairfax,  not  a descendant  of  his  Lordship  now 
owns  a toot  of  it.  If  the  monarchial  government  had  been  main- 
tained, of  course  such  estates  as  the  Fairfax  and  others  would  have 
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d isceiided  and  held  in  mortmain.  The  results  have  shown  that 
ii  dividuals  who  have  appropiiated  to  themselves  large  areas  of  land 
fcr  agricultural  purposes  have  been  obliged  from  year  to  year  to 
d minish  the  quantity  until  it  reaches  the  amount  which  the  tarmer 
a;  id  his  family  can  cultivate  without  hired  labor,  and  that  is  the 
n aximum.  It  is  a lact,  established  by  the  census  reports,  that  the 
a-  ^erage  rate  of  farming  interest  does  not  exceed  two  and  a half  per 
ct  nt.  per  annum.  This  per  centum  is  made  a general  rule  only 
w here  the  farmer  and  his  family  can  cultivate  the  land  they  own  by 
tl  eir  own  labor.  How  rare  it  is  to  find  a farmej',  with  a number  of 
c]  .ildren,  who  can  provide  for  each  of  them  a sufficient  quantity  of 
land  to  support  them  and  tfieir  families.  Hence  it  is  that,  to  use  a 
c(  mmon  expression,  they  have  “ to  strike  out  for  themselves.”  It 
w 3uld,  I think,  follow  that  if  the  plan  proposed,  of  securing  to  all 
ei  titled  a homestead,  should  be  adopteil  by  Congress,  the  system 
W)uld  become  retroactive.  The  holders  of  large  areas  would  be 
ol  liged  to  dispose  of  all  but  that  wdiich  they  can  make  pay.  The 
ci  izen,  on  his  way  to  the  wild  lands,  will  have  opportunities,  in 
m my  instances,  to  acquire  a sufficiency  where  he  will  not  be  entirely 
is'  ilated  from  the  society  of  church  and  schools.  In  that  event,  he 
cji  nnot  be  imposed  upon  in  regard  to  price ; for  if  held  too  high,  he 
In  s his  own  heritage  to  go  upon;  the  large  land  owners  being  obliged 
tc  distribute,  the  purchaser  is  free,  as  it  wei’e,  to  fix  his  own  price. 
E q)erience  has  shown  that  ten  families,  in  some  of  the  states,  each 
o^  -ning  one  hundred  acres,  produce  a surplus  greater  than  that  pro- 
di  ced  by  an  individual  owning  one  thousand  acres.  And  were  it 
IK  t foi  the  inertness,  not  to  say  indolence,  ol  the  negro  population  of 
tli3  cotton  states,  a greater  surplus  would  now  be  produced  than 
w.ien  one  man  owned  ten  thousand  acres  and  one  thousand  negroes. 
In  deed,  under  the  slave  system,  the  cotton  planter  was  most  always 
in  debt  to  his  factor  for  money  advanced  to  the  amount  of  his  crop, 
be:ore  it  was  jncked.  When  slavery  was  abolished,  diffusion  began; 
yet  the  aggregate  production,  with  proper  exertion,  should  increase. 
Tl  e abolition  of  slavery  has  already  shown  the  retroactive  diameter 
of  this  plan,  by  the  division  ol  large  tracts  of  land  into  smaller  ones, 
ov  ned  by  numerous  people,  which  were  formerly  possessed  by  one. 

A.nother  objection  to  this  plan  has  been  advanced,  viz.,  that 
ca  litalists  who  require  large  amounts  of  land  for  the  use  of  needful 
nn  nufactories  would  be  deprived  of  a sufficient  amount. 
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There  might,  perhaps,  years  ago,  have  been  some  reason  in  this. 
For  instance,  when  iron  was  made  exclusively  with  charcoal,  the 
manufacturers  required  large  tracts  of  timbered  land  for  fuel,  and 
also  large  areas  for  agriculture,  wherewith  to  support  their  workmen, 
and  horses,  mules  and  oxen.  But  when  the  discovery  was  made 
that  iron  could  be  made  with  stone  coal,  (and  this  was  not  discovered 
until  nearly  all  the  forests  had  been  destroyed)  these  large  areas  of 
land  were  not  needed.  Manufactories  are  now  located  where  the 
railroads  can  reach  them.  A space  for  the  works  and  workmen  is 
all  that  is  now  required.  If,  however,  it  should  become  necessary  in 
the  future,  in  order  to  afford  greater  facilities  for  manufacturing  or 
for  other  purposes,  on  lands  now  belonging  to  the  peoj»le,  undisposed 
of,  there  is  nothing  in  this  plan  to  prevent  the  individual  from  con- 
veying his  land,  renting  it ; or,  what  would  be  perhaps  more  desir- 
able, entering  into  the  co-operative  system,  and  put  their  inheritance 


in  as  stock. 

If  this  plan  should  meet  with  favor,  it  might  reijuire  many  years 

to  carrv  it  into  effect.  But  I think  no  more  of  the  people’s  lands 
%> 

will  be  sold  in  large  quantities  to  corporations  or  individuals  for 
speculation,  and  this  lays  the  corner  stone  of  the  plan.  Ibffusion  ot 
tlie  large  areas  hitherto  held  by  individuals  is  rapidly  going  on. 

Whilst  providing  a sufficiency  for  those  not  endowed,  the  right  to 
a sufficienev  tor  those  who  have  paid  Congress  for  the  land  they 
hold  ought  to  be  equally  secured  by  appropriate  legislation.  Where 
persons  who  may  have  rendered  important  service  to  the  community 
meet  with  misfortune,  the  government  ought  to  step  in,  put  a first 
lien  upon  enough  of  the  estate  to  secure  a support ; and  in  making 
such  }>rovision,  the  amount  of  the  estate,  and  the  former  usefulness 
and  dignity  of  the  person,  ought  to  be  considered. 

We  have  seen  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  country  occupied  in 
inventing  schemes  for  regulating  the  volume  of  currency,  and  tor 
providing  to  take  care  of  a redundancy  of  currency. 

It  is  more  essential  that  provision  be  made  for  regulating  the 
volume  of  population  and  the  redundancy  that  congregates  in  the 
large  cities — the  excess  that  are  non-producers,  capable  of  supporting 
themselves,  yet  live  on  what  others  produce.  This  redundant  popu- 
lation— not  needed  in  the  cities,  and  unable  to  find  employment,  and 
whose  support  comes  from  the  production  of  the  soil — ought  to  be 


afforded  facilities  for  taking 


their  heritage  in  the  soil — a sufficiency 
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•hat  by  tlieir  own  labor  they  can  support  themselves.  If  it  be  said 
.hat  there  is  j)roduced  and  brought  to  the  cities  a sufficiency  to 
iupport  the  population  necessary  to  return  an  equivalent,  and,  in 
iddition,  support  the  excess  or  redundancy  of  ])Opulation,  then  to 
n-oduce  and  bring  in  that  excess  of  provisions  is  a waste  of  labor, 
ind  a tax  on  the  body  politic.  Now,  if  the  way  is  pointed  out,  and 
aeilities  atforded  the  redundant  population  for  taking  their  suffi- 
nency,  as  a right  belonging  to  them,  of  which  they  can  not  be 
leprived,  that  will,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Black,  “ have  a most 
beneficent  effect  in  extirpating  pauperism  ; it  will  stimulate  indus- 
,ry,  and  be  a check  to  vice ; it  interfei’es  with  no  vested  right.” 

There  is  an  attractive  power  that  draws  an  excess  or  redundancy 
)f  population  to  the  city. 

In  order  to  preserve  a proper  equilibrium,  there  should  be  a 
' 'orresponding  repelling  power  to  send  back  the  excess. 

If,  however,  the  plan  we  propose  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
lower  of  attraction  to  a free  homestead  might  become  as  stronc;  as 
he  attraction  to  the  city.  Then  the  two  weaves  of  population,  in  and 
I lilt,  might  balance  each  other. 

The  various  pre-emption,  homestead  and  bounty  laws  that  have 
lieen  passed,  are  encumbered  with  entanglements  as  to  make  it 
i mpracticable  for  many,  as  Mr.  Greeley  said,  “ to  take  up  land  and 
g‘0  to  farming.”  There  are  comparatively  few  that  could  endure 
j rontier  life  long  enough  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  United  States; 

< nd  the  attempt,  in  most  cases,  has  I’esulted  in  the  pre-emptor  and 
f oldier  serving  as  conduits  for  conveying  the  title  from  the  United 
‘ itates  to  the  speculator.  The  pre-emptor  and  soldier,  wuth  home- 
ftead  swept  away,  go  forth  as  much  fugitives  in  the  land  as  the 
.ndian,  excejit  that  tliey  may  vote.  And  the  ballot,  which  enabled 
1 im  to  guard  his  heritage — his  homestead — is  no  further  useful  but 
1 3 sell.  The  best  market  is  generally  found  in  the  city,  where,  by 
s killful  management,  men  of  genius  gather  a harvest  in  that  traffic 
'i.diich  furnishes  a support  from  one  election  to  another.  But  a 
support  must  come  from  the  soil,  no  matter  by  what  manner  it 
1 eaches  every  individual. 

I conclude  with  the  averment  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  a surplus 
(f  a common  gift,  which  will  deprive  another  of  a sufficiency,  and  if 
tile  averment  be  true,  then  that  sufficiency  ought  to  be  secured 
I eyond  a peradventure. 
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In  order  to  make  the  public  lands,  remaining  undisposed  of,  availa- 
ble for  giving  every  citizen,  not  already  endowed  m lands,  a suffi- 
ciency ; that  is  to  say,  a minimum  amount,  which,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  means  for  labor,  will  enable  him  to  support  himself.  He 
is  not  entitled  by  heritage  to  a greater  ;imount,  nor  will  his  endow- 
ment prevent  him,  after  he  gets  it,  from  purchasing  as  much  more  as 
he  pleases  from  a stranger. 

The  amount  of  the  endowment  should  be  equal  to  all  alike  in  value. 
The  quantity  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  In 
England,  the  estimate  is,  that  one  acre  will  support  four  men.  In 
our  countrv  a more  liberal  allowance  can  be  made ; a sufficiency  can 

4/ 

be  given.  The  amount  of  the  sufficiency  can  be  determined  by  legis- 
lation, fixed  by  a money  standard,  and  the  quantity  measured  by 
that  standard.  One  acre  of  mineral  land  may  be  equal  in  value  to 
20  of  agricultural  land,  and  so  on.  The  public  lands  can  be  marked 
off,  and  the  lots  numbered.  The  applicant  can  make  his  selection, 
and  have  his  numlier  recorded.  This  will  secure  his  inheritance. 
He  may  then  go  upon  it  if  he  choose  to  do  so.  If,  however,  he  prefers 
some  other  pursuit,  the  fact  that  his  inheritance  is  secure,  will  in  no 
way  hinder  him. 

In  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  it  is  estimated  that  the  money  cost 
of  raising  a man  child  from  infancy  until  he  can  support  himself,  is 
1,600  thalers.  In  our  republic  the  estimate  is  $1,500. 

When  the  American  citizen  has  been  raised  to  the  age  that  he  can 
support  himself,  his  parents  have  added  $1,500  to  the  capital  of  the 
state.  Likewise  when  the  emigrant,  a full  grown  man,  declares  his 
intention  to  become  a citizen  of  this  republic,  it  is  $1,500  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  ; it  is  a donation,  as  it  were,  of  that  amount. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in 
1869,  states  the  amount  of  increase  of  American  society,  by  foreign 
emigration,  from  1820  to  1860,  to  be  5,031,382,  and  the  estimate  of 
values  brought  to  this  country,  is  S68,  gold  value,  per  head  ; and  at 
this  rate,  the  amount  of  money  thus  imported  cannot  be  loss,  fi’om 
1790  to  1860,  than  $500,000,000.  This  amount  in  values,  and  the 
money  value  of  the  emigrant  to  producers,  is  so  much  added  to  the 
national  wealth : a donation  as  it  were.  Low  the  only  equivalent 
the  emigrant  receives  is  the  right  to  vote.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
take  a sufficiency  of  the  public  land  for  a support — the  minimum 
amount ; that,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  labor,  he  would  have  no 
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excuse  for  l^ecoming  a pauper.  The  person  having  no  interest  in  the 
soil,  has  nothing  at  stake,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a citizen  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term  citizen.  A state  can  not  survive  the  loss  of  the 
citizen,  nor  the  citizen  the  loss  of  his  rightful  sufficiency.  The  more 
assured  the  sufficiency  the  more  assured  the  citizen  to  uphold  and  per- 
petuate the  state.  A citizen  ceases  to  lie  such,  when  he  has  lost  his 
. in  the.  soil ; he  has  become  sometliing  else  and  less. 


THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 


The  first  resolution  of  the  committee  recommends  tlie^letter  pul.- 
lished  in  the  DaUy  Washington  Chronicle,  March  1,  1873,  in  which 
I gave  a definition  of  money,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  the  dis- 
tinction that  ought  to  be  made  between  money— t/ie  thing  itself— aad 

the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  . , , . i o 

I asserted  in  that  letter  that  money,  when  made  by  lawtul  autlioi  - 

ity  is  a token  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  not  a commodity. 

i append  a copy  of  that  letter  in  response  to  your  second  resolution. 
Money,  to  be  virlid,  must  have  the  impress  or  token  oi  the  supreme 
sovereigii  iiower  of  the  nation  upon  a thing  of  substance  in  order  to 
make  that  power  tangible.  But  the  power  of  the  sovereign  as 
expressed  by  the  token  is  one  thing ; the  value  and  the  uses  that 
may  be  made  of  that  power  is  another  thing;  and  the  distiiictou 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  value  of  the  sovereip  power,  and 
the  value  of  commodities  must  regulate  themselves  by  the  rule  o 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  money  token  is  no  more  a standanl  o 

value  than  pork  and  beans,  as  I will  endeavor  to  show. 

Money  is  a legal  fixed  standard  of  payment ; and  he  who  possesses 
the  token  of  the  supreme  sovereign  power— money,  teds  as  mdepen  ent 
and  as  well  assured  that  he  has-  a i>ower  which  will  enable  him  to 
discharge  every  obligation  that  may  come  against  him  in  t c way  o 
executions,  taxes  or  judgments,  and  that  he  can  gratlty  Ins  ambition 
in  obtaining  everything  he  desires,  if  that  token  js  expressed  upon 
paper,  as  on  pig  iron,  or  any  other  metal.  VA  the  decision  ot  e 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Legal  Temler  case  reported  in  , 
Wallace.  Now,  if  we  keep  this  fact  prominent,  that  whilst  money  is  a 
fixed  legal  standard  of  payment,  it  is  no  more  a fixed  standard  ol 
value  for  property  or  commodities  than  the  property  or  commodities 
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ven  in  exchange  for  it.  It  i.s  said  money  Inus  a fixed  standard  of 
due.  That  is  true  only  in  regard  to  payment,  Imt  it  has  nothing  to 
• with  fixing  a standard  of  value  for  properly  not  in  litigation. 
ipj)ly  and  demand  regulate  that.  Nor  is  it  the  representative  of 
due  other  than  the  specified  values  that  have  been  exchanged  for 
To  illustrate : the  government  has  need,  we  will  suppose,  for 
u'k  and  beans.  How  are  those  commodities  to  be  obtained?  The 
)vernment  makes  proclamation  that  the  tok<m  of  the  sovereign 
over  will  be  sold,  and  jtork  and  beans  received  in  payment.  The 
aidor  of  the  pork  and  beans  determines  their  value,  and  the  person 
10  will  agree  to  furnish  the  largest  rpiantity  of  those  commodities 
r the  lowest  amount,  numerically,  of  the  money  token,  gets  the 
ntract.  It,  in  1872,  one  barrel  of  pork  was  ofiered  for  818.00,  and 
bushel  oi  beans  for  $2.tH),  that  fixes  the  value  cd"  the  money  token. 

It  its  value  may  be  fixed  in  1873  at  one  barrel  of  pork  for  |25.00, 
d the  beans  at  83.00  per  bushel.  The  818.00  receivi'd  for  the  j)ork 
d the  $2.00  for  the  beans  represents  the  value  of  the  commodities 
rted  with  for  the  token,  but  it  does  not  fix  or  represent  the  value 
the  ]iork  and  beans  belonging  to  any  body  else. 

The  money  token  is  fixed  by  law  as  a legal  standard  for  payment,  • 
d as  a power  to  be  exorcised  in  settling  disputes.  The  people  may 
rry  on  trade  and  commerce  without  using  that  token  of  the  sov- 
fign  power,  or  they  may  use  it  as  they  please,  but  if  they  get  into 
>putes,  and  the  sovereign  aid  be  invoked  to  pj’event  violence  or 
ustice,  the  token  of  sovereign  power  will  be  used  as  the  fixed  legal 
indard  for  settling  the  dispute  in  some  cases,  but  not  all.  If  one 
tains  a conveyance  by  deed,  which  vests  the  title  of  real  estate,  the 
ed  is  as  valid  it  the  consideration  e.xpressed  had  been  received  by 
3 veiulor  in  potatoes  as  in  gold  eagles,  but  if  the  f)otatoes  or  eagles 
ve  been  received  by  the  grantor,  and  he  refuses  to  convey  the  title, 

3 court  will  divest  the  title  out  of  the  grantor,  and  vest  the  same 
.0  the  grantee.  But  in  relation  to  commodities ; the  court  can  not 
al  with  commodities,  but  will  instruct  the  jury  to  ascertain  the 
irket  value  of  the  commodity  as  measured  b)'  the  money  token, 
len  the  judgment  and  execution  has  a fixed  legal  standard, 
merically,  in  dollars,  and  has  powen’  to  tran.^der  the  title  of  the 
){)erty  ot  the  deiendant  for  the  numher  of  dollars;  hut  whether  or 
b the  dollars  have  any  intrinsic  value,  that  is  to  say,  whether  or 
t any  commercial  value  inheres  in  the  substance  upon  which  the 
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token  of  power  is  impressed,  is  of  no  co)icern  to  the  court.  I he 
judge  deals  with  powmr,  not  with  values.  The  execution  and  judg- 
ment had  a fixed  legal  standard  of  value  for  payment.  They  could 
be  bought  and  sold,  however,  at  any  standard  paities  may  choose  to 

agree  u|>on. 

When  the  judge  enters  a decree  and  orders  it  to  l)e  executed,  the 
seal  of  the  court  upon  the  execution  gives  authority  to  transter  the 
title  of  the  defendant’s  property,  but  that  is  the  end  of  the  power  of 
the  court.  Then  in  order  to  extinguish  the  execution  ami  judgment, 
the  aid  of  the  superior  power  is  invoked.  The  money  token  is  ten- 
dered, and  whether  that  token  be  ex]U'essed  upon  paper  of  no  intrin- 
sic value  as  a commodity,  or  on  a material  of  the  highest  value,  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  court. 

The  execution,  with  the  seal  of  the  court  upon  it,  has  power  to 
transfer  the  title  of  the  defendant  in  the  execution,  but  none  other, 
and  it  would  derive  no  aid  if  the  seal  of  the  court  was  on  gold  instead 
of  paper.  The  money  token  has  power  to  transter  the  title  ot  any 
projierty  that  is  for  sale,  and  power  to  extinguish  the  execution  and 
settle  all  dis[uites  concerning  property.  But  as  said  before,  that  power 
has  no  fixed  legal  standard  for  any  thing  else  than  for  payment,  and 
to  be  u.sed  for  .settling  disputes ; and  therefore  I repeat,  that  the 
])ower  of  the  nionev  token  is  as  etlectual  for  those  purposes  when  on 
paper  as  on  gofil. 

Now’  I will  give  the  facts,  which,  I believe,  will  support  the  aver- 
ments made,  by  inquiring  where  the  pow’er  resides  to  issue  that  token 
of  the  sovereign  powwu-  called  money.  That  token,  to  l>e  valid,  must 
embody  or  signify  the  supreme  sovereign  expression  of  the  nation, 
be  it  a republic  or  a monarchy,  for  every  nation  po.sses.-^es  an  inhei’ent 
right  to  provide  the  means  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

If  an  army  and  navy  is  essential  to  prest-rve  the  lite  of  the  nation, 
the  right  and  power  exists  to  build  a navy  ami  to  organize  ami  keep  up 
;in  army,  and  no  one  can  iptestion  that  power,  and  the  right  to  provide 
all  other  means  for  the  common  good  is  as  undeniable.  It  cannon 
balls  and  wnir  vessels  are  essential,  and  w’e  possess  the  material  for 
furnishing  a sufficiency,  who  has  a right  to  interfere  as  to  the  amount 
or  the  material  ? It  money  is  essential,  and  we  have  the  material, 
who  is  to  prevent  us  from  supplying  ourselves  with  as  much  as  may 
be  needed?  who  are  we  to  consult  as  to  what  material  shoulil  be  used, 
or  the  quantity  w’e  shall  make  ? 
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The  power  to  make  money — where  does  it  reside? 

The  states  possessed  that  inherent  attribute  of  sovereignty;  the 
wer  to  make  monev,  before  they  made  a constitution,  and  exer- 
led  that  power.  But  when  they  made  a constitution,  or  charter, 
ev  surrendered  the  }iower  to  make  money.  T'hat  power  did  not 
% however.  The  power  to  make  money  is  by  express  words  vested 
the  Coiu’-ress  bv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  words 
ex}iress,  denied  to  the  States.  Now,  what  may  Congress  do  under 
is  express  grant  of  power  ? Clearly  they  may,  by  proclamation,  in 
mird  to  money,  express  the  wish  and  jiower  of  the  nation.  They 
11  enibodv  the  expression  of  the  supreme  sovereign  power  of  all  the 
ople  of  all  the  states  by  a token  expressive  of  that  power.  The 
imn-ess  can  declare  what  shall  be  money,  ami  can  tix  a limit  to  the 
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When  the  Congress  declares  as  follows;  “We,  the  peo})le  of  the 
lited  States  of  America,  declare  this  is  one  dollar,  ten,  twenty  or 
e hundred  dollars,”  or  puts  upon  a thing  of  substance  the  mottoes, 
vices  or  tokens  that  signifies  that  declaration,  the  entire  body  of 
e American  people  are  bound  to  as.sent  to  that  declaration,  and 
ere  is  no  other  people  or  nation  can  call  them  to  account  for  niak- 
u;  such  a declaration ; it  is  not  a (|uestion  open  to  controversy. 

Now,  that  Congress  })oss, esses  the  sovereign  jiower  to  make  as 
iiiv  war  vessels  or  cannon  balls  as  mav  be  needed,  the  limit  must  be 
■termined  by  ascertaining  how  much  is  needed,  and  the  same  rule 
.ght  to  be  applied  to  the  limit  of  money.  When  the  late  war  began, 
mgre.ss  increased  the  number  of  war  vessels  and  cannon  balls  to  the 
nit  necessary  and  they  increaseil  the  amount  of  money,  not  to  the 
nit  needed,  however,  as  I expect  to  show,  and  in  what  they  did, 
ade  very  great  blunders,  as  I expect  also  to  show.  But  wi‘  will  go 
ick  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For  what  purpose  shall  Congress 
ake  money,  and  how  does  it  get  out  into  ciriailation,  to  be  used  as 
power  for  transfering  the  titles  of  jiroperty  ? The  people  of  the 
nited  States,  we  will  supjiose,  desire  to  erect  buildings  for  tran.sact- 
g the  public  business,  to  build  and  keep  up  a navy,  to  organize  and 
■ep  up  an  army,  organize  and  keep  u}>  courts, 

The  Congress  authorizes  proclamation  to  be  made  that  proposals 
ill  be  received  for  material  and  labor.  The  people  Hock  to  the 
ace  where  the  work  is  to  be  let  out ; contracts  are  entered  into  ; 
le  officer  is  authorized  to  offer  the  token  of  the  sovereign  power  (the 
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monev  token).  The  contracting  parties  agree  upon  tlie  ainonnt  ol 
matei'ial  or  lalmr  they  will  give  for  a nuinorical  amonnt  ot  the  money 
token.  This  agreement  ii.xes  the  values  ol  the  token  ol  sovereign 
power  ami  the  material,  commodities  or  services  given  in  excluinge 
!md  when  taken  in  e.vchange  for  the  values,  it  is  the  representatum  ol 
the  values  for  which  It  has  1, ceil  taken;  and  whilst  that  tiansaction 
closes  the  contract  between  the  government  and  the  iiidiviauals 
dealt  with,  it  binds  nobody  else  to  that  hxed  standard  of  value, 
unless  there  is  a dispute  to  be  .settled,  and  then  it  comes  i.i  only  as  a 

Standard  of  payment.  , 

The  money  token,  in  this  way,  goes  out,  we  will  suppose,  m t m 
first  instance.  There  is  no  more  given  out  than  suthcient  to  [..ij 
the  values  received.  Congress  has  no  authority  to  give  on  the 
money  uule.ss  for  value  received,  and  has  no  ,,ust  right  to  withhold 
the  money  after  having  received  value.  It  ha.s  no  jusl  iigh 
withhold  pavmeiit  for  value  received  and  put  a lien  upon  tl.e  labu 
lie  comiirv  and  collect  a per  ceiitnii,  of  the  net  productions  o 
capital  and  labor  to  pay  a semi-annual  ii.terey  on  a debt  whicli  tl«  >^ 
posse.sscd  the  means  to  [.ay,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  I'P' 
people  who  have  the  debt  to  [..ay,  and  are  taxed  to  |.ay  a seiiu-ai  nu a 
interest,  wliich  absorbs  all  their  net  earnings,  have  as  jimt  a right  o 
demand  that  a tender  lie  made  of  the  amount  due,  am  t leil  .i  . 
relieved  of  the  lieu,  as  the  defendant  in  a ,|ndgme.it  or  mortgage  U 
demand  that  his  proi,erty  he  released  from  the 

tmider  has  been  made.  But  we  will  suppose  the  |U,hlie  iiiipio  - 

ments  have  been  all  comi.lcted.  the  army  and  navy  ‘ , 

all  [.aid  for.  Is  there  any  more  money  neisled  . lias  that  whn  h 
Coilvress  directe.1  to  be  made  and  gave  out  for  an  eiptivalcm  pu  a 
siitiicieiit  amount  into  circulation  If  the  poi.i.latioii  is  to  .taiid  still, 
and  110  additional  improvements  are  iieces.sary,  the  araou 
case  might  be  sulficieiil ; the  government  requiring  that  the  lepai  s 
and  other  expenses  be  collected  by  taxation,  receives  hack  sulhcieiil 

to  keel)  up  repairs.  ,„t, 

But  poi)ulation  does  increase,  and  the  army  and  aa\  > am  o m p 

lie  expciiL  increase.  Will  not  the  demand  for  nioiiey  u.ca-ease  pro- 
portioiiatclv?  When  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  save  tin  h e . 
the  nation,’  the  army  and  navy  was  increase  ; so  was  ''''yylyy 
else  that  was  necessary,  iiichidiiig  money.  But  m this,  I ,a  d,  v u) 
.meat  blunders  were  made,  whether  through  ignorance,  mistake 


<1  'Sign,  must  Ije  determined  by  the  facts  as  they  stand  u[ton  the 
I't  cord,  and  as  the  tacts  I intend  to  give  stand  uj)on  the  record.  I 
wdl  state  some  of  them  very  briefly.  In  1862,  the  lower  House  of 
C mgresH  }>a.^sed  a bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  pajier  dollars  as  a 
ii  'cessity  for  carrying  on  the  war.  This  bill  provided  that  the  pa[>er 
d' liars  were  to  be  as  valid  a legal  tender  as  gold  dollars,  without 
ai  ly  (Qualification.  The  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  created 
u uversal  joy  and  gladness  over  the  land.  The  Senate  refused  to 
pa.ss  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House,  and  amended  it  by  providing 
tl  at  the  interest  on  the  government  debt  and  duty  on  ini})orts  be 
p:  id  in  gold  coin.  The  bill  as  amended  became  a law.  The  Senate 
ai  lendment  enabled  the  gold  dealers  to  gather  to  themselves  from 
tl  e productions  of  labor  a sum  estimated  by  a member  of  the  Labor 
R ‘form  Organization  (Mr.  (iroom,  of  Hew  Yoi  k)  in  1872,  at  over 
01  e billion  of  dollars.  The  money  that  was  issued  under  authority 
of  that  law,  the  greenbacks,  carried  upon  their  face  a statement  cal- 
ci  lated  to  mislead,  and  did  mislead.  In  placi;  of  declaring  tvhat 
Ci  ngress  had  a right  to  declare,  “ this  is  one  dollar,  ten,  twenty,  or 
01  e hundred  dollars,”  it  is  stated,  “ The  United  States  promise  to 
jtty  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  dollars  at  Washington,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  &c.”  Promise  to  pay  what  at  Washington  or  New 
Y irk  ? We  all  know  that  the  greenbacks  were  carried  and  sent  to 
N ;w  York  and  other  places  by  parties  who  considered  them  in  the 
lit  lit  of  an  order  to  draw  the  inonev.  Mr.  Greelev,  and  others,  called 
it  r legalized  fraud  ; that  a promise  to  pay  money  could  not  be  money. 
Tl  e Supreme  Court  could  not  correct  that  blunder  without  inHictiim,' 
di,  tre.ss  and  ruin  on  the  people;  but  the  court  did  .settle  the  question 
of  power  in  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  make  paper  dollars 
th  it  shall  lie  as  valid  a legal  tender  as  gold  oi'  silver  dollai's,  and 
de  dared  the  greenbacks  to  be  such.  And  now  that  paper  dollars 
ha  re  lieen  declared  as  valid  a legal  tender  as  siR'er  or  gold  dollars, 
wl  ere  is  the  sense  of  this  eternal  twaddle  about  returning  to  specie 
pa  vunent  ? Specie  payment,  as  commonly  understood  before  paper 
do  lars  were  declared  a legal  tender,  meant  leyal  payment.  Now 
th  ‘ word  specie  payment  may  lie  droQ)ped  out.  Parties  mav  make 
a.  L-gal  tender  in  silver,  gold  or  paper  dollars.  li  one  prefers  to  pay 
in  Sjjecie  dollars,  their  right  to  do  so  is  in  no  way  impaired  to  make 
a lender  in  papi‘r  dollars  if  they  choose. 

Yow  having  shown,  I think,  that  the  Congress,  the  agents  of  the 
.SO'  ereign  p(m]tlo,  have  the  power  and  the  right  to  give  out  the  money 
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token  as  an  equivalent  in  full  for  all  values  received,  and  the  limit 
is  the  amount  of  the  values  and  services  received,  ami  that  Congress 
can  have  no  just  right  to  withold  the  money  after  having  re<3eived  the 

equivalent. 

And  whether  or  not  Congress  has  a just  right  to  withhold  pa\- 
nient  by  entering  into  contracts  with  the  creditors  ot  the  goveinment, 
whereby  payment  is  j)Ostponed  and  a lien  put  upon  the  industiu’^  ot 
the  country  that  requires  so  much  of  the  net  jn’otits  ot  cajiital  and 
labor  to  pay  semi-annual  interest  and  other  ex})enses,  as  to  bring 
upon  the  Q.eoiile  the  evils  that  afflict  them  so  terribly— whether  or 
not  the  Congress  had  such  a right,  certain  it  is,  that  the  peo}ile 
op]n-essod  by'that  lien  have  the  power,  if  not  the  right,  to  repudiate 
such  contracts;  and  as  the  people  became  ac(|uainted  with  the 
modes  in  which  they  had  Vieen  afflicted  liy  so  unjust  a lien  ujioii  theii 
industries,  they  began  to  counsel  together  how  to  have  it  iemo\ed. 
It  appeared  from  the  ri'cords  that  the  bonds  had  been  purchased  at 
an  average  of  tifty-hve  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  there  were  numerous 
instances°where  parties  ]nirchased  $2,800  in  greenbacks  by  paying 
$1,000  in  gold.  The  $2,800  in  greenliacks  jnirchased  a bond  tor 
that  amount  drawing  interest  semi-annually  in  gold  at  six  per  cent. 
In  less  than  seventy-four  months  the  Qiiirchaser  ot  the  bond  receited 
liack  his  outlay  in  gold,  and  had  his  $2,800  liond  on  hand,  secured 
by  a lien  on  the  industries  of  the  country.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  peo}ile  from  removing  that  lien  alter  five  years  Irom  the 
date  of  the  contract,  either  l.y  tendering  the  amount  due  or  by 
repudiating  it.  This  course  was  strongly  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  others.  That  is  to  say,  they  recommended  that  after 
the  bond  holders  had  receivi'd  back  their  first  outlay,  payment  ol 
the  principal  should  be  retused.  The  National  Labor  Refoiin  Ui- 
ganization  })i’oposed,  in  1867,  that  legal  tender  certificates  be  issued 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  same  amount  ot  bonds 
b(!  prepared,  bearing  three  jier  cent,  interest  interconvertible,  just 
what  Treasurer  Si>inner  and  Congressman  Kelly  and  others  now 
]iropos(‘. 

But  obstructions  were  immediately  put  in  the  way,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  ever  to  I'emove  the  lien  by  paying  the  debt,  and  an 
attem})!  at  repudiation  involves  us  in  a war  with  European  nations. 

In  1868,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  others  of  his  party,  }>roclaimed  from  the  stump  in 


0 liio,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  5-2C)  bonds  were  })ayable 
ii  greenbacks  at  the  treasury  building  in  Washington;  and  in  a 
l6tter  lie  addressed  to  Hon.  A.  Alan,  Jr.,  in  Oliio,  dated  March  25, 

1 >(38,  published  in  the  Ohio  State-wian,  the  following  extract  of  the 
Ic  tter  appears  : “ The  holders  of  5-20  bonds  who  demanded  gold  are 
extortioners  and  repudiators.”  The  paper  goes  on  to  state  that  Mr. 
S lerman  s information  and  ability  gave  him  (3ontrol  of  the  linance 
n easures  of  his  jiarty,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  new  administration 
ii  augurated  than  Mr.  Sherman  and  all  the  republicans  in  Congress, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Beatty,  of  Ohio,  by  the  act  of 
i^iarch  18,  proli  ibiicd  payhient  in  greenbai’ks.  That  prohibi- 
tion was  by  passing  a joint  resolution,  olferod  by  the  chairman  of  the 
ti  lance  committee  of  the  Senate,  entitled  a resolution  to  strengthen 
tlie  public  credit — " Kesolved,  that  all  obligations  of  the  government 
s.  udl  be  }>aid  in  gold  coin.” 

A resolution  to  strengthen  the  })ublic  credit ! To  strengthen  it 
w here  ? As  a sovereign  nation  w’e  were  indejiendent  of  all  other 

11  itions.  In  our  sovereign  cajiacity  we  did  not  owe  a dollar  to  any 

0 her  nation.  But  the  resolution  jiassed,  and  has  the  same  effect  as 
a law^  of  Congi'ess. 

The  next  movement  was  a MU,  introduced  by  Senator  Sherman,  to 
a ter  the  contract  made  wdth  the  holders  of  the  5-2(3  bonds  that  were 
n ade  payable  at  the  bank  }>arlor  of  our  own  treasury  in  greenbacks, 
V hich  .so  changed  this  as  to  give  the  parties  bonds  payalile  in 

1 rankfort,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London  and  other  European 
c ties,  in  gold  coin ; not  in  American  eagles,  but  in  the  gold  coin  of 
I urope,  which  is  valued  aliove  the  American  gold  coin. 

When  the  bill  to  change  the  contract  was  first  offered,  a committee 

0 ’ 'the  Labor  Pmform  Organization  was  in  session  in  Washington, 
a id  sent  to  the  Senate  the  following  protest,  which  was  also  }>ub- 

1 'hod  in  the  New  York  Herald  and  other  papers.  It  states  as 
f illows ; 


PuocLAM.\TiON  No.  I — Sherman's  FuxmNG  Bill. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  5,  1870. 

1 0 the  'working  men  of  the  United  States  : 

We,  the  undersigned  official  representatives  of  tlu'  National  Labor 
I ’nion,  composing  upwuirds  of  four  millions  of  voters,  and  in  connec- 
t on  with  whom  are  involved  the  interests  of  tw  enty-five  millions  ot 


the  American  people,  invoke  your  attention  to  a bill  now  pending  in 
Pnn<n-ess  entitled  “ An  act  to  authorize  the  funding  and  consolidation 
rf  the  national  4.-1.1 ; to  extend  banking  faedUm  an!  to  estabhsh 
specie  payment, " introduced  by  Senator  Sherman.  Thts  l.dl  con- 
verts  the  currency  loan  made  to  the  government  at  the  rate  ot  fflt>- 
five  cents  on  the  dollar,  into  a gold  payment  at  the  rate  ot  SI  22  on^ 
the  dollar  :<=  t.;  It  appear  it  that  mode  ot 

payment  is  ado})ted,  there  must  be  collected  from  the  producing 
cbxsses  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bonds,  and  handed  over  to  the  bond- 
holders in  interest,  the  aggregate  sum  of  over  83,281  0(3(3, (}(30,  leav- 
iinr  the  principal,  SI,2(3(.),(300,000  still  unpaid.  This  bill  is  skilltully 
.Irafted,  and  exhibits  the  outcropping  of  the  craft.  If  the  draftsman 
had  81,000,000  for  his  fee,  it  could  not  be  more  dexterously  fitted 
for  the’  nefarious  purpose.  It  must  have  had  its  birth  outside  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol,  for  the  features  of  the  money-liroker  are  stamped 
indelibly  upon  it.  But  whoever  is  its  author,  we  pronounce  the  bill 
in  the  lamniage  currently  used  during  the  rebellion,  "a  public 

enemy.”  Signed:  B.  H.  TBEVI^ECK, 

President  of  National  L.  Pt.  Organization. 

A.  C.  CAVIS,  Vice  President. 

Alex.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Puett,  Jno.  Magwire,  Committee. 

It  is  also  of  record  that  a bill  wms  prepared  and  read  in  the  House 
of  Coimress  by  Mr.  Kevkendall,  member  from  Illinois,  on  the  18th 
of  Jammry,  18G7,  House  Bill  No.  935,  and  again  a bill  was  read  on 
the  27th  of  January,  18G8,  Viy  Hon.  Sam’l  F.  Cary,  member  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Those  bills  were  both  drafted  by  a member  of  the 
Labor  Reform  party  (Alexander  Campbell,  of  Illinois,)  and  they  pro- 
posed precisely  what  is  now  proposed  by  Treasurer  Spinner  and 
Congressman  Kelly,  except  that  the  Cary  bill  fixed  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  bonds,  to  be  interchanged,  at  three  per  cent. 
Vnd  again  in  February,  1869,  at  the  request  of  the  then  President 
and  other  members  of  the  Labor  Reform  Organization,  we  pre}.ared 
and  delivered  a letter  to  President  Grant  for  his  consideration  before 
he  made  his  inaugural,  in  which  we  demonstrated  that  if  the  Cary 
bill  became  a law,  the  entire  national  debt  would  be  liquidated  in 
twenty  years,  without  taxing  the  people  to  pay  a dollar  of  it;  and 
we  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the  reduction  of  interest  from 
the  o-overnment  standard,  six  per  cent  to  three  per  cent.,  would 
° d 


lit  m a daving  to  labor  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  each  working 
' in  the  year;  and  in  that  letter  we  also  insistrd  that  by  a propei’ 
struction  of  the  constitution,  power  is  vested  in  Congress  to  do 
cisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  three  years  afterwards  decided 
igress  could  do,  namely  : make  paper  dollars  as  valid  a legal 
ler  as  gold  dollars. 

NOW  I think  the  record  exonerates  the  vai'ious  Labor  Oru’aniza- 
13  irom  the  responsibility  oi  withholding  the  equivalent  for  values 
nved  by  the  government,  and  entering  into  contracts  for  putting  a 
on  the  labor  of  the  countrv.  Those  organizations,  through  their 
resentatives,  urged  payment  according  to  the  contract  as  first 
le,  and  as  is  shown,  protested  against  the  altei  ation  of  that  cou- 
it.  An  agent  may  make  a contract  that  will  bind  both  the  cou- 
iting  parties,  provided  he  has  authoi  ity.  But  an  agent  can  nut 
r such  contract  unless  by  consent  of  both  the  contracting  pavties. 
h an  alteration  would  be  void.  Now,  the  protest  of  the  othcer.s  of 
Reform  Organization,  representing  over  twenty-five  millions  of 
ions,  must  be  conclusive  that  they  did  not  consent  to  that  altcia- 
. Well,  who  did  consent?  Perhaps  lune  other  than  the  bond 
lers,  who  number  about  forty  thousand. 

h’om  the  various  excuses  and  apologies  ofiered  for  altering  the 
tract,  one  might  conclude,  I think,  that  it  was  brought  about 
;he  masterly  statesmanship  of  England,  assisted  by  other  Enro- 
ll governments,  and  those  statesmen  must  laugh  in  their  sleeves 
in  they  see  that  our  American  Congress  allowed  them  to  secure  a 
upon  our  commerce  and  manufactures.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
ain  it  is  that  our  factories  were  and  now  are  stojiped  consequent 
n a money  panic.  Our  merchants,  many  of  them,  bankrupt ; our 
irers  unable  to  find  employment;  universal  distress  everywhere 
. drives  men  and  women,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  earn  a sup- 
:,  to  demand  charity.  Are  the  American  people  to  submit  to 
luct  so  terrible  in  its  consequences  ? Is  there  a remedy  ? There 
Iways  present  a tribunal,  a power  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
3al.  St.  Paul,  and  other  expounders  of  the  code  of  ethics,  estab- 
3d  and  inculcated  by  the  Legislator  of  Judea,  have  enumerated  sins 
, cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  among  which  are  “oppression  of 
poor  and  defrauding  the  laborer  of  his  wages." 

/"e  have  seen  that  the  Abolition  party  undertook  to  free  the  negro 
3S  from  oppression  and  fraud.  They  had  exhausted  their  powers. 
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■aided  as  they  were  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  They  found  barriers 
thrown  around  that  s}>ecies  of  property  by  municipal  laws  and  the 
constitutions  which  they  couhl  neither  break  through  nor  get  out  of 
the  way.  Senator  Seward  came  to  the  rescue  in  1849.  He  sounded 
the  tocsin  that  set  the  negroes  free.  He  proclaimed  in  his  place  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  “ there  is  a higher  law  ” than 
the  constitution,  and  to  relieve  the  negro  from  oppression  and  fraud, 
they  were  justified  in  leaping  over  the  constitution  and  appeal 
to  the  higher  law,  and  Senator  Seward, made  that  appeal  regard- 
less of  the  constitution  which  he  had  just  taken  an  oath  to 

obey. 

Now  if  the  white  men  are  oppressed  and  defrauded,  if  no  other 
relief  can  be  had,  will  not  an  appeal  to  the  higher  law  in  their  behalf 

be  as  justifiable  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro? 

But  no  such  appeal  is  necessary  for  the  matter  in  hand.  IV  hat- 
ever  may  have  been  Senator  Seward  s views  of  the  constitution  oi  the 
higher  law,  we  regard  our  federal  constitution  as  being  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  Divine  Law,  and  it  guarantees  “ equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all,  exclusive  privileges  to  none.  We  are  the  constitution. 
The  constitution  is  owned  by  the  people  and  they  have  the  right  to 
construe  it.  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof."  Coin  it  of  what?  The  constitution 
does  not  state  whether  it  shall  be  of  iron,  leather,  paper  or  any  other 
material.  Congress  has  made  paper  money  and  the  Sujireme  Court 
has  twice  decid^cd  Congress  has  the  right  to  use  its  discretion  in 
regard  to  material.  Regulate  the  value  of  money  ! Congress  can  no 
more  regulate  the  value  of  money,  exce}>t  to  make  it  a fixed  legal 
standard  of  i-ayment,  than  to  regulate  the  value  of  wheat,  cotton  or 
horses.  He  who  is  in  possession  of  money,  has  it  for  sale  or  rent ; is 
as  free  to  fix  its  value  as  one  who  has  wheat,  cotton  or  horses  for 
sale,  or  to  fix  the  rate  of  rent  for  it,  as  he  who  has  houses  and  farms 
to  liire.  The  owner  of  the  token  of  the  sovereign  power  (money), 
must  be  consi<lered  as  much  a vendor  as  he  who  ofteis  cotton  or 
wheat  for  sale,  and  has  the  same  right  to  fix  a standaid  of  %alue,  but 
no  more  right  than  the  vendor  of  pig  iron  or  lumbei. 

Now  that  the  Siqu-eme  Court  has  decided  that  Congress  has  the 
power  and  the  right  to  make  paper  dollars  as  \alid  a legal 
tender  as  gold  dollars,  narrows  the  question  down  to  how 

manv  dollars  ought  Congre.ss  to  make  ? Clearly  a sufficiency 
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ought  to  he  made.  What  amount  would  be  a sufficiency?  We 
answer,  enough  to  pay  for  the  values  received  and  remove  the  incum- 


brance. 

Now  who  objects  ? Not  the  parties  incumbered,  who  pay  the  semi- 
annual interest.  The  principal,  as  now  enlarged,  never  can  be  paid. 
But  we  inquire  what  is  the  amount  of  the  incumbrance  ? The 
mortgages  transferred  to  European  governments  without  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagees,  and  for  what  consideration  ? There  appears  on 
the  national  ledger,  a bills  payable  account  aggregating  over  seven- 
teen hundred  million  dollars,  for  which  certificates  of  indebtedness 
have  been  given  out.  The  5-20  bonds  have  all  become  due  and  pay- 
able ; that  is  to  say,  the  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  tender  the 
money  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  the  five  years  have 
elapsed. 

Now  why  not  pay  and  remove  the  incumbrauce  ? We  have  shown 
that  the  original  contract  has  been  altered.  If  the  contract  must 
stand  as  altered,  the  incumbrance  never  can  be  removed.  The 
reasons  given  for  altering  the  contract  are  various.  But  they  are 
inventions  as  destitute  of  reason  or  logic  as  they  are  of  sound  sense. 
To  return  to  specie  payment  is  assigned.  Well,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  paper  dollars  are  as  valid  a legal  tender  as 
gold  or  silver  dollars.  Is  specie  payment  anything  more  than  legal 
payment  ? The  paper  dollars  have  the  same  fixed  standard  of  pay- 
ment as  gold  dollars.  Congress  can  no  more  fix  a standard  for 
selling  dollars  or  lending  or  renting  dollars,  than  fix  a standard  for 
selling  commodities,  renting  or  selling  land. 

It  is  said  that  if  a tender  of  the  debt  be  made,  the  collection  of 
interest  would  stop.  W^ell,  who  would  that  hurt?  Certainly 
not  those  released  from  the  tax.  But  the  parties  who  would 
be  obliged  to  accept  their  money  would  not  be  likely  to  find  as  safe  a 
place  to  deposit  or  receive  so  high  a rate  of  interest.  That  would 
likely  be  so.  But  that  would  be  their  affiiir,  and  of  no  concern  to 
the  thirty-nine  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  who  could 
not  claim  a dollar  of  the  money. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  parties  having  so  much  money  might  inflate 
prices.  Well,  who  could  be  injured  by  inflated  prices?  Certainly 
not  the  parties  who  received  the  money  which  is,  and  always  must 
remain,  a fixed  legal  standard  for  payment. 
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But  foreign  commerce.  Well,  what  about  that?  Why,  those 
persons  who  purchase  commodities  in  Europe  must  pay  in  the  money 
of  Europe,  and  gold  is  the  money  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  his- 
torically true  that  gold  is  the  money  of  the  world.  If  it  were, 
however,  will  the  fact  that  we  have  paper  dollars  that  aie  as  \alid  as 
gold  dollars  be  any  hindrance  to  the  purchase  of  gold  dollars  if 
persons  wish  to  buv  them  ? But  if  our  merchants  and  tradeis  cannot 
find  it  convenient  to  go  to  Europe  and  purchase  commodities,  there 
are  plenty  of  Europeans  who  will  be  too  glad  to  bring  their  articles 
here  and  sell  them  for  valid  legal  tender  dollars,  just  as  they  no^\  do 
for  greenbacks. 

Then  again,  complaint  is  made  that  if  the  debt  be  paid  there  would 
be  so  much  money  go  into  circulation  that  the  price  of  it  would  be 
greatly  lowered;  that  banking  would  not  pay  so  well  as  if  the 
quantity  wmre  less.  W^ell,  of  course,  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
must  regulate  the  buying  and  selling  price,  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  wdth  the  fixed  standard  for  payment.  But,  as  Mr.  Greeley  .said,  if 
people  have  farms,  it  is  their  business  to  find  out  how'  to  work  them. 
This  rule  will  also  apply  to  him  who  has  a surplus  of  money. 

Then,  it  is  said  money  should  have  elasticity— the  volume  .■should 
be  regulated  by  Congress  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; proviMon 
should  1)6  made  for  a redundancy  of  money — to  keep  a redundancy 
on  hand  somewdiere  to  be  used  for  removing  the  crops. 

Now'  this  means,  1 take  it,  that  the  government  provide  a safe 
place  of  deposit  and  pay  interest  on  deposits  (the  money  not  to  be 
used,  however)  but  ready  on  call  wdien  the  opportunity  offers  to  make 
a speculation  out  of  moving  crops  or  embark  in  any  other  enterprise. 
Now  let  us  analyse  the  logic  and  justice  of  this  proposition.  We 
will  suppose  that  Mr.  Strong  has  a surplus  of  1,000  bushels  of  wdieat, 
100  head  of  cattle  and  25  head  of  horses,  and  that  Mr.  Funk,  both 
farmers  residing  m Illinois,  has  the  same  surplus  of  wdieat,  cattle 
and  horses.  Funk  converts  his  surplus  into  §5,000.  Strong 
undertakes  to  keep  his  stock  through  the  winter,  but  has  not  forage 
sufficient  to  meet  the  grass  in  the  spring.  Weevil  and  mice  nilible 
at  his  wheat,  his  cattle  and  horses  are  likely  to  perish.  Has  the 
Congress  a right  to  levy  and  collect  a tax  for  taking  care  of  Mr. 
Strong’s  redundancy  of  wheat  and  cattle?  Certainly  not.  Has 
Congress  any  better  right  to  levy  a tax  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Funk’s 
redundancy  of  money?  Another  illustration  of  redundancy;  We 
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wi  1 suppose  Mr.  Stewart  has  a redundancy  of  money ; he  invests  it 
in  building  houses  to  rent.  He  lets  his  houses  to  tenants  at  will  in 
order  that  he  may  turn  them  out  whenever  a higher  rate  can  he  had. 
Is  the  Congress  under  any  obligation  to  provide  for  taking  care  of 
M ■.  Stewart's  houses  if  he  should  loose  a tenant  for  a time?  He 
wc  uld  have  a redundancy  of  houses  on  hand  if  his  tenants  left.  And 
th  s great  question  of  providing  money  to  move  the  crops.  We  have 
se(  n how  tliat  works  ; we  have  seen  the  money  hoarded  in  anticipation 
of  reaping  a rich  harvest  when  crops  are  ready  to  be.  moved.  We 
ha  v'e  seen  the  cotton  planters  pay  four  to  si.v  per  cent,  per  month  for 
me  ney  to  move  their  crops,  and  we  have  .seen  banks  refuse  discounts 
to  their  regular  customers,  and  hold  up  in  order  to  sell  or  loan 
at  higher  rates  to  the  manufacturers  and  producers.  It  is  supply 
an  I demand  only,  and  not  the  Congress,  that  regulates  a redundance. 

How,  I have  stated  facts,  I think,  sufficient  to  show  that  very  groat 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  Congress  in  regard  to  furnishing  a 
suficiency  of  money,  and  that  no  part  of  the  responsibility  rest  upon 
th ' Labor  Eeform  Organization.  A remedy  is  not  to  be  found  by 
fa  dt-finding  or  a recital  of  the  blunders  that  have  been  committed, 
nc  r do  we  see  a remedy  in  anything  that  Congress  now  proposes. 
T1  ,e  President,  as  usual,  recommends  a return  to  specie  payment,  but 
ht  fails  to  point  out  the  way  to  do  it.  But  we  can  tell  the  Congress 
he  w specie  payment  can  be  established,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  “legal  pavment;”  and  the  mode  is  so  feasible  and  so  simple 
th  it,  as  our  friend,  Hon.  Isaac  Butts,  of  Kochesti'r,  New  York,  says : 
“ t can  be  taught  to  an  intelligent  negro  in  one  easy  lesson.”  The 
be  tided  debt  largely  exceeds  the  money  on  hand.  The  lien  upon  the 
ca  oital  and  labor  of  the  country  cannot  tie  paid  otf  unless  there  lie 
m )nev  enous:h  available  to  do  it. 

The  amount  on  hand  that  can  be  made  available  is  readily  ascer- 
ta  ned.  This  will  determine  the  amount  to  be  made.  Now,  what  is 
in  the  way  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  making  an  order  to  supply  the 
di  ficit  ? The  material  is  on  hand ; gold,  silver  and  paper  will  all 
ai  swer  to  make  valid  legal  tender  dollars,  and  these  would  establish 
sp  .mie  payment,  or  if  we  use  the  ivords  legal  payment  it  is  better, 
be  th  signify  the  same  thing.  It  has  been  decided,  I repeat,  twice 
bi  the  Supreme  Court,  that  paper  dollars  are  as  valid  a legal  tender 
as  gold  dollars,  but  that  does  not  prevent  parties  from  making  a 
te  rder  of  specie  dollars  if  they  prefer  to  do  so  ; nor  is  such  a tender 
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any  more  valid  than  a tender  of  jiaper  dollars.  And  it  there  is  a 
contract  that  calls  for  payment  in  gold  dollars,  gold  dollars  can  not 
be  collected  unless  the  party  to  pay  may  choose  to  tender  them.  The 
court  can  only  enter  a decree  for  legal  dollar.-^,  as  if  the  contract 
called  for  payment  in  lumber  or  wheat.  A tender  in  legal  dollar.s 
will  satisfv  the  judgment,  an  action  for  damages  may  lie,  however, 
for  a breach  of  the  controct,  but  the  damages  may  be  tendereii  in 
[laper  dollars,  so  that  whilst  legal  payment  may  be  enforced,  specie 
payment  can  not  be.  The  government  enforces  specie  })aymont  on 
imports,  but  she  does  it  by  holding  the  goods  until  she  get.^;  the  gold. 
If  the  goods  are  sold,  greenbacks  will  buy  them. 

But  to  come  to  the  I’emedy.  We  propo.se  to  instruct  our  agents  in 
Congress,  not  the  present  Congress.  But  before  nominations  are 
made  for  the  forty-fourth  Congres.s.  the  people  to  be  represented  will 
prepare  precise  and  particular  instructions,  in  writing,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  candidate,  as  to  the  business  they  desire  to  have 
transacted  when  they  assemble  at  the  National  Capitol,  and  of  the 
modes  and  instrumentalities  to  lie  used.  The  candidates  will  lie 
required  to  subscribe  to  those  instructions — to  put  himself  upon  the 
record. 

They  may  instruct  him  first  to  move  for  a repeal  of  the  joint 
resolution,  passed  March  25,  1869,  “ to  (professedly)  strengthen  the 
public  credit,  and  that  all  obligations  of  the  government  shall  be 
paid  in  gold  coin.” 

Next,  that  the  original  contract  which  made  the  5-20  bonds 
payalde  in  greenbacks  at  our  own  treasury  be  restored  and  put  upon 
the  record,  as  at  first;  ami  that  the  act  of  1870,  which  changed  that 
contract  to  payment  in  the  gold  coin  of  Europe  ami  in  European 
cities,  be  repealed. 

Next,  that  a law  be  passed  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ur  whoever  may  be  the  proper  officer,  to  have  made  a sufficient 
amount  of  dollars  to  liquidate  the  entire  debt  of  the  nation,  as  the 
same  may  become  due  and  payable,  and  that  the  Board  of  byndicate.s 
be  aliolished. 

That  the  promises  to  pay,  issued  to  national  bank.s  upon  a deposit 
of  bonds  as  collaterals,  be  recalled,  and  the  bonds,  ii  due,  be  paid  in 
legal  tender  monev. 

If  \V6  iru^uire  wliorefore  is  this  debt  ol  tho  nation  kept  outstand- 
ing and  unpaid.  Wherefore  do  we  deal  liarslily  with  ourselves 
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Wh  D are  the  parties  in  tavor  of  keeping  this  incumbrance  upon  the 
peo  )le?  We  find  it  is  not  the  laborers  of  the  country,  who  have  the 
debj  to  pay  ; they  are  not  in  favor  of  taxing  themselves,  and  handing 
ove  • a large  per  centum  of  iheir  earnings  to  pay  interest  on  an 
inci  inbrance  that  can  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

I.  is  not  the  farmers,  who  support  all,  and  would  have  taxes 
red  iced,  with  better  markets  for  their  sur[)lus  if  the  debt  is  paid. 

T V is  not  the  manufacturers,  who  would  be  likely  to  obtain  money 
at  Kites  as  low  as  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  which  would  enable 
the  n to  supplant  England  in  all  the  (30veted  markets  ot  the  world. 

I : is  not  our  merchants,  the  necessary  links  of  communication 
bet'vu'‘en  the  producers  and  consumens,  and  whose  sympathies 
bee  mie  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  is  often  manifested  in  kindly 
feel  ngs  which  impels  them  to  risk  their  entire  fortunes  to  carry  the 
pro  lueers  oyei'  difficulties  or  misfortune. 

1 1 is  not  the  banks  of  deposit,  who  make  loans  to  those  that  need 
moi  ley  in  adyance  of  returns. 

I:  is  not  the  patriotic  citizens,  who  combine  their  capital  to  build 
rail  .‘oads  and  bridge  our  riyers,  and  borrow  money  on  liond  and 
mo]  tgage  ; but  when  they  go  into  tiie  market  find  a first  mortgage 
upen  all  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  pa.rt  of  that  held  in 
Ha  nburg,  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  London  and  other  European 
citi  'S. 

Id  is  not  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  These  belong  to  the 
peo  )le  and  support  the  producing  classes,  who  su])j)ort  them. 

1 1 is  not  the  local  state  governments,  who  have  no  power  to  make 
moi  ley  or  emit  bills  of  credit. 

Ho;  it  is  none  of  these  that  is  responsible  for  keeping  this 
gig  intic  debt  outstanding  and  a tax  upon  the  industries  of  the 
nat  on. 

il  he  following  notice  appeared  a few  days  ago  in  the  newspapers : 

‘ House  of  Baring. — -The  I’ecord  of  the  death  of  Francis  Baring, 
chi'  ;f  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Baring  & Co.,  of  London,  which 
for  upwards  of  half  a century,  has,  more  than  any  other  business 
hoi  se  in  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bothschilds’,  dictated 
the  financial  policy  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  been  a leading 
po\  er  in  the  monetary  and  commercial  world.” 

] )ictated  the  financial  policy  of  the  world  ! That  would  include 
the  iimerican  Congress. 
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If  we  go  into  the  office  of  any  money  broker  from  Hew  York  to 
California,  we  will  hear  the  ticking  of  the  telegraph,  and  see,  in  front 
of  the  cashier’s  desk,  an  index  finger  that  marks  every  hour  the 
figure  which  designates  the  price  of  gold  and  stocks.  We  find 
London  is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  intelligence  emanates  and 
the  centre  to  which  all  converge.  Starting  from  London,  con- 
nections are  made  through  ex-Secretary  McCullough  and  Jay  Cooke, 
until  it  reaches  the  Hew  York  money  broker,  then  back,  parsing 
through  the  American  Congress,  which,  it  would  appear,  forms  part 

of  the  ring. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  December  18, 
1873 : 

“ The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  repeatedly  de- 
clared before  the  Senate  that  every  day  we  failed  to  redeem  the 
hgal  tender  notes  the  faith  of  the  republic  was  broken;  that  we 
were  lying ; and  that  the  country  was  deceived.” 

How,  what  can  that  declaration,  made  before  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States,  mean  ? 

Bedeem  legal  tender  money  ! Redeem  it  with  what  ? 

We  supposed  that  legal  tender  money  was  the  equal  ot  legal 
tender  money,  and  that  when  money  had  been  adjudged  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  legal  tender  money,  no 
gi'eater  power  or  dignity  could  be  imparted  to  it.  Is  the  decision  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  a lie  ? 

The  Congress,  it  would  appear,  wants  to  do  something  in  regard 
to  the  money,  but  no  twm  can  agree  about  wffiat  shall  be  done. 

Congress  has  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  ascertain  how  much 
money  may  be  needed  in  order  to  relieve  our  necessities,  and  has  power 
to  pass  a law  which  will  authorize  the  amount  needed  to  be  made ; and 
when  Congress  makes  money,  they  can  declare  that  it  shall  be  a valid 
legal  standai'dfor  payment,  and  here  their  functions  cease.  Congress 
has  no  more  authority  for  establishing  a standard  of  value  tor  money 
(except  for  payment)  than  to  establish  the  value  tor  a horse.  Hor 
has  Congress  any  authority  for  establishing  or  regulating  banking. 
When  Congress  has  provided  the  necessary  amount  of  money,  it 
belongs  to  the  disbursing  and  receiving  officers  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  government  has  its  treasury  am.ple  and  well  systematized. 

If  parties  wish  to  establish  banks,  they  do  so  under  the  local  state 
laws,  and  are  regulated  by  state  laws,  and  if  Congress  interferes 
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w th  tliem,  it  does  not  derive  its  authority  to  do  so  from  the  consti- 
tu;ion.  Local  banks  for  deposits  and  for  discount,  are  as  essential  as 
in  irchants,  and  if  they  transact  this  business  with  lawful  money,  Con- 
gi3ss  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  them.  As  to  the  rate  of  interest 
or  discount  they  may  establish,  it  is  a matter  that  only  concerns  the 
banks  and  those  who  deal  with  them.  When  one  deposits  money  in 
a )ank,  he  makes  a loan  to  the  bank,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  he 
hi  i own  judge  as  to  the  safety  of  the  loan,  and  so  of  the  bank  ; and 
as  regards  the  I’ate  of  interest  the  banks  may  pay  for  loans  (deposits), 
or  the  rate  the  borrower  shall  pay  the  bank,  is  a matter  that  con- 
ce  ms  the  parties  to  the  transaction  and  none  other.  The  Oongress 
fo  'gets  its  dignity  when  it  meddles  with  these  things.  Supply  and 
demand  would  regulate  that. 

JNO.  MAGWIRE. 
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LETTER  BY  HON.  JOHN  MAGWTRE, 


OF  ST.  X.OXJIS,  IS/LO. 

ON  THE 

MOISTEY  QTJHlSTIOISr. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  1,  1873. 

* 

Hon.  Richard  F.  Trevellick,  Detroit,  Mich; 

Dear  Sir  : J liave  been  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  memorial  signed  by  you  and 
other  officers  of  the  Labor  Reform  Organization,  entitled  “ The  True  American  Mone- 
tary System,”  and  received  your  letter  of  22d  of  February,  requesting  me  to  assist  in 
bringing  the  memorial  before  Congress. 

Now,  while  no  one  can  have  more  at  heart  tlie  adoption  ot  a true  American 
monetary  system  and  otlier  means  which  will  relieve  American  society,  particularly 
the  producing  classes,  from  the  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  blunders  committed 
by  our  statesmen  in  regard  to  the  money  question  ; and  while  I have  labored,  and 
will  continue  to  labor,  to  the  extent  of  my  feeble  ability,  to  eradicate  those  evils,  yet 
I can  not  see  a remedy  in  adopting  the  plans  proposed  in  the  memorial.  If  that 
memorial  had  been  prepared  by  the  persons  who  proclaimed  ” that  a national  debt  is 
a national  blessing,”  I would  look  upon  it  as  a cunningly-devised  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing a system  of  government  banking,  which  would  tor  all  coming  time  afflict  the 
labor  of  the  country  with  Mr.  Jay  Cooke’s  national  blessing.  I can  take  no  part  m 
invoking  that  kind  of  blessing  upon  the  labor  of  the  country  through  an  act  of  Con- 
<n-ess  1 regard  the  true  American  monetary  system  forever  settled  and  put  upon 
Die  proper  basis  by  repeated  adjudication  of  that  infallible  legal  tribiinah-the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And  I regard  it  a great  misfortune  to  Ameri- 
can society  that  that  important  question — the  question  of  the  power  to  make  iiioney 
— had  not  been  settled  when  the  government  was  established.  The  power  given  to 
the  Congress  by  the  constitution,  to  establish  a true  American  monetary  system,  was 
as  well  defined  and  as  absolute  in  1790  as  it  was  on  the  2oth  day  of  hebruaiy,  18b.., 
when  tlie  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
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j ipei  dollars  dollars  that  should  be  money,  and  have  all  the  legal  property  and 
I mers  of  gold  dollars.  The  constitution,  in  many  of  it^  articles,  is  somewhat  in- 
definite  and  vague,  and  there  was  a time  w'hen  there  was  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
er  to  make  money,  but  that  time  has  passed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1562  urged  Congress  to  pass  the  law  which  authorized  that  officer  to  make  paper 
d jllars,  and  because  the  government  was  largely  in  debt  for  expenses  incurred  in 
carrying  on  a war  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation,  it  became  a matter  of  necessity  to 
h ive  money  to  pay  the  debts  ^pressing  on  the  treasury  department.  The  constitution 
a ity  of  the  act  of  25th  February,  1862,  was  in  doubt  until  in  1870,  when  the  Supreme 
C Durt  of  the  Ijnited  .'states  unanimously  decided  that  Congress  had  power  to  enact 
t lai  law,  and  that  the  paper  money  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  pursu- 
a ice  of  that  law  is  money,  and  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  except  those  specified  on 
t le  back  of  the  money  and  contracts  which  specifically  call  for  gold  dollars.  Upon 
t lis  the  judges  were  unanimous,  but  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  the  law  took 
e feet.  The  chief  justice  and  three  of  the  other  judges  decided  that  the  paper  dollars 
r ade  after  the  act  of  25th  February,  1862,  were  not  a legal  lender  for  debts  contracted 
p -ior  to  that  date.  The  other  three  judges  maintained  that  the  money  was  as  valid 
a legal  tender  for  posterior  debts  as  debts  contracted  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
1 ut  the  same  question  the  question  of  the  power  to  make  money — was  again 
Lrought  before  the  court  for  adjudication  in  1872,  when  there  was  a full  bench  of 
rj  me  judges,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  1870  was  reversed  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
decision  of  the  chief  justice  and  three  other  judges,  only,  however,  on  the  question  of 
t le  date  of  contracts  to  pay  money.  The  two  newly-appcinted  judges  agreed  with 
t le  dissenting  opinion  of  the  three  judges  in  1870,  that  tlie  greenbacks  are  a legal 
t'  nder,  no  matter  when  the  contract  bears  date. 

In  the  cases  of  Knox  vs.  Lee  and  Parker  vs.  Davis,  reported  in  12  Wallace,  the 
C’  -urt  decided  that  the  paper  dollars  made  pursuant  to  the  act  of  25th  of  February, 
1 s62,  “ where  there  is  an  obligation  to  pay  money  without  qualification  are  as  valid 
a legal  tender  as  gold  dollars.”  And  in  the  case  of  Tabillick  vs.  Wilson,  reported 
a so  in  12  Wallace,  it  was  decided  that  there  being  two  kinds  of  money-paper 
d >llar  and  gold  dollar  “ that  a contract  to  pay  in  gold  dollars  is  merely  descriptive 
0 the  kind  of  money  agreed  upon  ; that  such  a contract  is  as  binding  as  a contract 
t.  pay  in  lumber  or  wheat.”  But  repeat  the  doctrine  in  the  former  decision,  “ that 
a contract  to  pay  in  dollars,  without  qualification,  is  fulfilled  upon  a tender  of  paper 
d dlars.”  In  this  case  Justice  Miller  and  Justice  Bradley  gave  dissenting  opinions. 
T ley  contended  that  a contract  to  pay  specie  dollars  is  fulfilled  upon  a tender  of 
p iper  dollars.  There  is  a great  deal  of  learning  in  the  opinions  delivered  by  the 

veral  judges  upon  the  money  question  ; and  it  is  stated  in  the  opinions  that  eagles 
Ci  ined  after  1834  were  not  money  until  they  were  authoriz-jd  by  law,  and  had  they 
b eii  coined  without  a law  fixing  their  legal  value,  they  could  no  more  have  paid  a 
d bt  than  uncoined  bullion  or  cotton  or  wheat. 

Now,  I maintain  that  those  decisions  have  established  the  true  American  inoue- 
tf  ry  system  forever  in  this  republic  ; and  whether  or  not  the  construction  we  put 
u *on  the  constitution,  in  a letter  addressed  to  President  Grant  at  the  request  of  the 
tl  en  president  of  the  Labor  Reform  Organization,  February,  1869,  upon  the  question 
o:  power  to  make  money,  had  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges,  certain  it 
IS  however,  that  in  February,  1872,  the  court  came  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion 
u'  *on  that  question. 
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The  power  to  supply  ourselves  with  as  much  money  as  may  be  needed  being, 
therefore,  no  longer  open  to  controversy,  narrow's  the  question  down  to  this  single 
point,  to-wit:  How  much  is  needed?  And  1 contend  that  this  question  isdetei- 
mined  when  we  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  government  owes  more  money  than  she 
has  on  hand  or  available  to  pay  what  she  owes.  If  not  on  hand  or  available,  then 
enougli  ought  to  be  made  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Will  any  one  contend  that  the 
Government  may  not  pay  her  debt  in  that  way,  with  money,  with  paper  dollars,  or 
gold  dollars,  the  paper  dollars  being  as  valid  a legal  tender  as  gold  dollars,  unless 
there  exists  a special  contract  to  pay  in  gold  dollars  And  who  will  hereafter  make 

such  a contract? 

Now,  in  the  face  of  the  true  monetary  system,  established  by  repeated  adjudica- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  your  memorial  proposes  that  the 
government  shall  establish  a scheme  for  a banking  system  that  will,  in  my  opinion, 
rob  the  labor  of  the  country  to  carry  it  on.  Wlien  we  po.ssess  the  power  to  make 
as  much  money  as  may  be  needed,  and  have  the  material  on  hand,  or  to  be  procured 
at  infinitesimal  cost,  wherefore  pray  for  the  jiassage  of  a law  to  authorize  issuing 
what  you  call  currency,  and  bonds  bearing  interest  to  be  put  on  the  market.  The 
words  currency,  circulating  medium,  specie  basis,  convertible  currency,  go\ernment 
bonds,  are  slang  phrases  of  bankers,  that  ought  to  be  dropped  out  of  our  financial 
vocabulary.  The  word  dollar  means  money,  and  money  is  counted  by  dollars. 
Neither  of  tho.se  words  mean  currency,  specie,  gold  basis,  or  convertible  money. 

■Jour  memorial  proposes  to  establish  a true  monetary  system,  as  follows  ; “ By  the 
issue  of  a full  legal  tender  currency  directly  to  the  people  without  the  intervention 
of  banks,  and  interconvertible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  with  registered  govern 
inent  bonds,  bearing  a rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  3-65  per  centum  per  annum.” 

Now,  to  what  people  a full  legal  tender  currency  is  to  be  issued,  and  to  what 
amount,  or  for  what  equivalent,  is  not  stated.  But  1 take  it  to  be  the  intention  to 
issue  this  full  legal  tender  currency — yet  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
currency— to  an  amount  sufiicient  to  pay  the  debt  the  government  owes,  and  at  the 
same  time  prepare  and  put  on  the  market  an  equal  amount  in  government  legistered 
bonds,  bearing  (not  to  exceed)  3-65  per  cent,  interest,  leaving  it  optional  with  the 
creditor  to  take  currency  not  bearing  interest  or  a registered  bond  bearing  3-65  per 
cent,  interest.  Now,  if  that  plan  should  be  adopted,  there  would  be  two  kinds  ot 
currency  offered  to  the  creditor — one  kind  not  bearing  interest  and  another  kind 
bearing  3-65  per  cent,  interest — an  equal  amount  of  each  kind  on  hand.  Notv,  the  same 
power  that  makes  the  non-interest-bearing  currency  makes  the  interest-hearing  cur- 
rency or  bond.  Botli  are  a lien  on  all  the  property  of  the  nation,  with  power  to 
transfer  the  title  of  property.  If  they  be  declared  a leral  tender,  the  interest- 
bearing  currency  would  be  preferred,  and  the  non-interest-hearing  currency  left  on 
hand  in  the  treasury,  unless  it  he  used  for  carrying  on  government  hanking,  bm 
that  would  ajipear  to  be  an  uncalled  for  intlation  of  the  cuirencj . 

The  memorial  states,  “ All  intere,st  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  whether  on  public 
securities  or  private  obligations,  must  in  the  end  be  borne  by  labor.  . This  is  cer- 
tainly true.  Then  why  propose  a money  system  that  will  tax  labor  to  keep  it  in 
operation  when  we  possess  the  power  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  all  public  secu- 
rities bearing  interest,  that  in  the  end  must  be  home  bj  laboi  . 

Now,  we  will  state  the  situation  of  the  cash  account  as  it  stood  upon  the  national 
ledger  in  1870— it  may  vary  now.  There  had  been  issued  from  1862  to  1868,  by  the 
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j overnment,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  •'fl,854,38d,150.  The  government  received  for 
1 hose  bonds  f 1,235,879,416.  Fourteen  hundred  millions  of  the  bonds  called  for  pay- 
ment in  lawful  money,  and  the  interest  in  coin  or  gold.  The  bonds  at  that  time 
’/ere  held,  it  was  estimated,  by  about  forty  thousand  individuals  ; or,  to  state  the 
( ase  more  plainly,  that  about  forty  thousand  individuals  have  a deposit  account, 
i mounting  in  the  aggregate,  we  will  suppose,  now,  to  about  seventeen  hundred 
I lillion  dollars,  and  they  hold  certificates  of  deposit.  Or,  if  we  change  the  figure  of 
' peech  and  call  them  bonds,  drawing  interest,  the  fact  is  not  changed.  Now,  those 
1 .>rty  thousand  depositors  claim,  and  legally  so,  that  those  deposits  all  belong  to  the 
1 olders  of  the  certificates.  And  there  are  over  thirty-nine  millions  of  inhabitant.'* 
who  do  not  hold  certificates,  consequently  have  no  deposits  in  bank.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  American  society  if  those  deposits  were  tendered  to  the 
i olders  of  the  certificates,  and  they  be  notified  that  after  a tender  has  been  made  no 
1 lore  interest  would  be  allowed?  A tender  of  paper  dollars  or  gold  dollars,  according 
t ) the  contract.  Certainly  the  government  would  have  the  right  to  make  the  tender 
1 ’hen  the  bonds  mature,  and  has  the  right  under  the  monetary  system  which  has 
1 een  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
i ffect  upon  the  thirty-nine  millions  who  do  not  hold  certificates  of  deposit  would  be 
t ) release  them  from  paying  interest  to  the  forty  thousand  depositors,  and  the  effect 
i pon  the  depositors  would  be  only  to  receive  the  money  and  cancel  the  certificate  of 
( eposit : then  the  government  would  be  out  of  debt  (the  government  never  should 
\ e in  debt)  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  government  banking. 

Now  suppose  the  system  should  be  adopted  as  proposed  in  your  memorial.  “By 
t le  issue  of  a full  legal  tender  currency,  interconvertible  into  bonds  bearing  3-65  per 
( 3nt.  interest,”  as  much  currency  as  will  pay  the  debt,  and  the  same  amount  in 
I ond.s,  how  could  the  government  ever  get  out  of  debt?  Would  not  the  interest  on 
t le  bonds,  the  salary  of  clerks,  and  j>araphernalia  in  the  end  be  borne  by  labor  ? 

I have  thus,  my  friend,  briefly  stated  some  reasons  why  I can  not  favor  the  mon- 
( :ary  system  proposed  by  your  memorial. 

We  contended  in  1869  that  the  corner-stone  of  a true  monetary  system  was  in  the 
c >nstitution  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  never  set  until  1872,  when  the  Supreme 
( ourt  put  it  in  the  right  i>lace. 

Now  there  are  objections  to  founding  a system  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
( ourt  for  tlie  corner-stone.  It  is  said  trade  and  commerce  will  be  deranged,  prices 

V ill  be  inflated,  the  paper  money  will  have  no  value,  Sic.  Before  answering  these 
cDjections,  let  us  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  we  all  understand  alike  what  is  the 
t lie  definition  of  money  ? The  thing  itself.  If  we  consult  the  dictionaries,  we 
f mi  that  the  men  who  compiled  them  have  used  words  and  phrases  to  explain  other 

V ords  and  phrases.  But  those  persons  could  not  make  facts,  or  alter  them.  The 
f .ct  that  money  is  a token  of  sovereign  power  and  that  the  value  of  the  token  is  the 
ij  easure  of  value  that  persons  may  put  uj»on  the  sovereign  power,  seems  to  be  little 
u:iderstood.  In  the  abstract  money  is  an  ideal  of  sovereign  power;  that  power  is 
n )t  a commodity,  it  is  not  tangible  as  a commodity — it  can  have  no  commercial  value 
a t a commodity.  But  when  the  sovereign  power  is  imparted  to  a thing  of  substance 
b r'  a token  of  the  sovereign,  the  token  imparts  volition  to  the  ideal  power;  the  sov- 
e eign  power  then  becomes  tangible  and  circulates  as  a j»ower  in  transferring  the 
t:  tie  of  property,  in  facilitating  trade  and  commerce ; has  power  to  settle  all  disputes 
c tncerning  rights  of  property  ; power  to  extinguish  a judgiaent.  It  is  a token  of  the 
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sovercian  ,-ower  in  the  hands  of  him  wlio  holds  it  that  enables  him,  by  virtue  ol  the 
sovereign  power  expressed  by  the  token,  to  protect  his  life  and  property  and  the 
sovereign  will  protect  and  enforce  tlie  power  of  tlie  token  in  the  hand  of  him  o 
whom  it  for  the  time  being  belongs,  in  performing  its  functions,  as  absolutely  as  he 
protects  the  ofiicer  whom  he  has  appointed  to  execute  a death  warrant,  or  the  oidei 
of  the  militarv  couanaiider  who  transfers  or  takes  the  property  ot  one  and  gives  ,t  to 
another.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  is  as  absolute  iii  the  money  token  as  m tie 
death  warrant,  or  the  order  of  the  military  commander  when  marshal  law  has  men 
proclaimed.  The  value  of  the  money  token  and  the  value  of  the  death  arrant  and 

militarv  order  consists  in  the  value  of  the  sovereign  power  to  protect  lite  and  piop- 

ertv.  Life  is  protected  by  the  power  to  take  life,  property  is  protected  by  the  money 
token.  When  that  token  of  sovereign  power  is  obtained  by  one  he  can  transfer  it  to 
another,  and  both  are  left  free  to  put  an  estimate  upon  its  value:  that  is  to  say.  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  power  in  transferring  the  title  of  property.  The  commercia 

value  ofthe  material  upon  which  the  token  is  impressed  constitutes  no  part  o the 

value  of  the  sovereign  power  or  money.  The  token  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  death 
warrant,  or  the  order  of  the  military  commander,  have  no  greater  value  v hen 
imtiressed  uyon  gold  than  upon  paper.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  standard  value 
ofthe  sovereign  power  signified  by  the  token  is  the  commercial  value  ot  the  material 
upon  which  the  token  is  impressed  : that  is  to  say,  the  commercial  value  ot  the 
material  as  a commodity  or  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  material  may,  or  may 
not  have  value  as  a commodity  ; hut  sovereign  i*ower  is  not  a commodity.  Ihc 
i,ower  of  the  sovereign  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  whether  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  a despot  or  a republic.  The  will  of  the  sovereign,  when  promulgated  by  a death 
warrant  or  the  money  token,  is  as  alisolute  under  one  form  as  the  other.  I think  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  referred  to  fully  sustains  this  view  in  regard  to  the 
sovereign  power  when  expressed  by  the  money  token.  Thus  the  value  of  the  token 
is  the  value  that  may  he  put  upon  the  sovereign  power— the  will  of  the  sovereign 
people.  The  value  of  that  power  is  not  a commercial  value,  but  the  value  of  the 
].ower  to  transfer  the  title  of  property  and  to  protect  life  and  ].roperty.  The  value 
of  the  power— a standard— may  be  fixed  by  parties  to  suit  themselves.  But  when  a 
contract  is  made  the  token  has  power  to  enforce  it— to  take  life  and  property  if  it 
becomes  necessary.  But  an  arbitrary  standard  of  value  may  l.e  fixed  l.y  the  sover- 
eign to  the  token  when  he  gives  it  out,  and  of  course  he  never  parts  witli  the  token 
unless  he  receives  an  equivalent,  such  as  for  services  rendered  or  for  j-roperty.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  token  of  sovereign  power  is  a rej.resentative  of  value, 
although  it  possesses  power  to  transfer  the  title  of  any  property  in  the  nation  tluit 
may  be  for  sale.  The  token  of  the  sovereign  power,  or  money,  is  not  redeemable 
by  the  sovereign.  Monev  has  power  to  pass  the  title  of  property,  but  money  is  not 
property-property  is  wealth,  and  wealth  is  active,  and  begets  wealth  : money  is 
inert,  and  begets  nothing;  money  is  capital.  The  sovereign  may  conscript  the  cili 
7,en  or  subject,  put  him  in  the  army,  command  his  life,  take  property,  or  destroy 
i)roperty.  The  compensation  to  the  soldier  as  to  what  he  shall  recei\e  lor  ns  sf  i 
vices  or  for  property  is  a matter  solely  resting  on  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign- 
The  sovereign  may  fix  any  amount  he  pleases,  and  tender  to  the  soldier  the  token  ol 
sovereignty  in  such  an  amount  as  he  pleases  and  discharge  him.  But  although  the 
soldier  was  obliged  to  take  the  token  at  an  arbitrary  value,  he  can  not  transfer  it  in 
that  way.  When  he  <ieals  with  a stranger  the  latter  will  have  as  much  right  to  pu 
an  estimate  upon  value  ofthe  token  as  he  who  was  obliged  to  take  it  at  an 
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arb  trary  value  ; but  whatever  estimate  may  be  put  upon  the  value  of  the  token  m 
a c(  mmercial  sense,  its  sovereign  power  remains  fixed.  The  estimate  put  upon  the 
val  le  of  that  power  may  vary,  but  the  power  itself  never  vanes.  It  is  contended 
tha  the  sovereign  should  exerci.'^e  his  power  in  affording  facilities  lor  carrying  on 
eon  merce.  But  commerce  is  nothing  but  exchanging  the  productions  of  one  territoiy 
for  those  of  another,  and  is  carried  on  by  individuals,  and  must  he  left  to  individuals. 
TTi.  sovereign  can  exercise  no  more  power  in  carrying  on  . ominerce  outside  ot  his 
jur  sdiction  than  the  individual  citizen.  But  it  is  insisted  that  inasmuch  a.s  the 
mo  ley  token  when  impressed  on  paper  has  no  power  outside  the  jurisdiction  ot  t le 
sov  ereign  who  issues  it.  and  that  the  ].aper  has  no  commercial  value,  therelore  tacili- 
tiei  would  he  afforded  to  the  merchant  if  the  token  be  put  upon  goM.  which  has  a 
coi  imercial  value-a  fixed  standard  of  value.  Such  a policy  would  afford  the  mer^ 
chi  at  facilities  for  carrying  the  American  money  token  out  of  the  country  in  order 


to  barter  the  material  upon  which  the  token  of  the  sovereign  power  has  been 
im  messed  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  ignoring  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  lo  ^ 

im  ke  money  merchandise  is  to  give  it  a quality  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  Am 
oo  d being  merchandise,  it  is  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ; ii  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
no . money  until  the  token  of  the  sovereign  is  put  upon  it,  and  that  token 

til  same  power  when  put  upon  paper  as  tipon  gold,  the  paper  token  answers  all  . le  ^ 

pc  rposes  of  money,  while  the  gold  token  may  be  carried  out  of  the  country  to 
ba-teredas  a commodity.  The  paper  token  lia.s  power  to  afford  all  the  iacilitit, 
u€  >ded  for  our  home  tra.le,  and  enables  the  merchant  to  purchase  coinmodities  ; to 
b£  rter  with  a foreign  nation  he  can  purchase  gold  as  a commodity,  as  he  does  otliei 
cc  umodities  for  barter,  such  as  cotton  or  tobacco.  Since  tlie  token  ol  the  sovereign 
is  not  respected  and  has  no  power  outside  his  jurisdiction,  the 

hi  1 commodities,  and  since  the  brand  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  commodity  for  bartei 
;;  d^no  value  U,  the  commodity,  the  sovereign  should  look  only  to  adjusting  Ins 
os-n  household  affairs,  and  withhold  his  brand  from  being  put  upon  articles  oi  nie.^ 
cl  andise.  It  is  his  right  to  protect  the  individuals  carrying  on  commerce 
ii  risdiction,  but  when  individuals  go  outside  of  that  protecting  junsdicUou  tlmj 
n ust  take  care  of  themselves,  the  sovereign  has  no  power  to  interfere  excep  < > st 
tl  at  the  highways  are  kept  open  and  free.  In  regard  to  fixing^  a standard  ot  va  n 
f,  r the  token  of  sovereign  power- the  paper  money-that  is  lett  to 
'1  av  put  what  value  they  please  upon  that  jiower.  But  i is  con  ,, 

L . Of  tU  worn  « oJ  goR  .n,l  al«.v.  R.  been.  Well,  we  nee  n.l  to  UjW 

0 ,r selves  nbout  wl.nt  is  or  wh.nt.  has  been.  The  .ssert.on  Ihnt  the  enoney  ol  the 
V oeld  is  of  goU,  can  i,ass  toe  what  it  is  worth,  A»e,tions  are  not  aiw^'e  f.oU,  ^ J 

1 is  a fact  that  gold  is  not  the  exclusive  money  ot  any  civilized  peoj  k.  ^ 

1 se  paper  money  and  gold  money  the  same  as  vve  do,  and 

s s a general  rule,  transact  their  business  with  the  use  ot  money.  Thej,  baiter  com 
1 lodity  for  commodity.  The  world  lias  been  convinced  that  the  American  peoj  1 
• re  a self-supporting,  independent  nation,  having  ample  and  abundant  resources  oi 
; llif  gTemsehis  witi  all  things  needful.  There  is  a distinction 
theory  of  government-a  repiiblic-and  a monarchy,  that  the  people  should  alwajs 
-eep  in  mind.  Wherever  sovereignty  resides,  there  government  he  ongs  ^ 
aoLrchy  the  government  and  the  people  are  distinct  bodies,  as  in  ecclesiastics-- 

lergy  and  the  laity.  In  a republic  the  people  and  the  government  --  ^ ^ 

amf  But  agents  to  perform  the  duties  thereof  are  necessary,  and  heietore  are 

reated  say.  a President  a Congress,  a Judiciary.  This  agency  is  not,  however, 
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government,  nor  if*  there  a word  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States  which  so 
denominates  them.  Hence  the  agencies  of  the  republic,  commonly  calle<l  the  govern- 
ment, are  but  a delegate.l  body  of  men,  and  can  not,  in  the  very  essence  of  their 
creation,  transcend  their  powers  without  autliority  from  their  principals.  If  they 
do,  their  acts  are  void,  and  must  necessarily  be  so,  for  the  ballot  is  the  only  attribute 
of  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  the  American  people.  The  people  can,  therefore, 
exercise  their  sovereign  power  through  the  ballot  as  they  may  deem  it  best  to  pro- 
* mote  the  common  good.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  unwise  for  us  to  deal  harshly  willi  our- 

selves in  allowing  the  prejudices  and  sujjerstition  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  old 
countries,  and  in  our  own.  in  regard  to  money  any  longer  to  inflict  the  peoj»le,  to 
o])pre»s  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  railroad  companies,  and 
especially  the  fanner,  whose  surplus  productions  support  all  others.  By  a wise  use 
of  the  ballot  all  the  evils  which  afiiict  tlie  people,  and  are  the  results,  in  a great 
degree,  of  a wrong  monetary  system,  can  be  eradicated.  The  ballot  of  the  laboring 
1 man  counts  one,  and  the  ballot  of  him  who  lives  upon  the  net  earnings  of  labor 

counts  no  more.  The  producing  classes  of  America  all  have  a common  object  in 
Yiew — the  pursuit  of  happiness.  All  are  interwoven  as  it  were  each  one,  the  laborer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  agriculturist,  the  merchant  are  a component  part  of  a grand 
system,  which  should  work  harmoniously,  without  conliict  or  antagonism. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  is  conflict  and  antagonism.  Men  strike,  and  although 
those  who  strike  may  be  convinced  tliat  they  thereby  inflict  injury  on  thousands, 
yet  they  strike.  They  apjiear  to  he  instinctively  conscious  that  there  is  a wrong 
somewhere.  And  wlien  we  critically  in<iuire  to  find  the  wrong,  its  source  can  be 
traced  to  the  unjust  monetary  system  which  prevails.  It  is,  therefore,  becoming  in 
the  sovereign  ]>eople  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  The  errors  that 
have  been  committed  through  legislation  can  only  he  corrected  by  legislation.  We 
may  not  look  for  a correction  of  those  errors  by  the  Congress  elected  in  1872.  But 
in  1874,  when  another  set  of  agents  are  to  he  apj>ointed,  ]>recise  and  special  instruc- 
tions ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  agents  of  the  )teo}>le,  and  only 
sucli  agents  should  be  appointed  as  .subscribed  to  those  instructions  and  put  himself 
u])on  the  record.  But  there  is  another  question  lying  back  of  the  money  question, 
which  I regard  as  one  of  greater  moment  to  the  laborers  of  the  country,  and  of 
^ greater  national  concern  than  the  money  question,  and  if  proper  steps  are  taken  in 

time  it  can  be  as  readily  adjusted.  It  is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  soil. 
. By  the  law  of  nature,  as  announced  by  the  founders  of  the  government,  all  persons. 

of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  have,  by  heritage,  an  inalienable  riglit  to  pursue 
happiness,  and,  as  a corollary,  an  inalienable  right  to  a sulficienc}'  oi  the  natural 
elements  to  that  end,  by  the  co-operation  of  their  means  for  labor. 


The  declaration  of  the  founders,  which  assured  to  every  citizen  that  inalienable 
right,  a right  to  a sufficiency  of  the  soil,  the  minimum  amount  necessary,  as  a right 
belonging  to  him  of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived,  either  by  liis  own  act  or  the  act 
of  his  agent,  the  Congress.  In  order  that  every  citizen  so  entitled  be  clotln‘d  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a citizen  having  an  interest— an  individual  interest  as  well  as  a 
common  interest  in  the  republic — at  stake,  and  in  order  that  every  citizen  could 
always  have  his  heritage  in  the  soil  to  fall  back  upon,  that  he  should  not  be 
mitted  to  be  a pauper,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  common  welfare.  Hus 
is  a question  that  our  statesmen  have  not,  it  would  appear,  fully  considered  its  great 
importance.  1 hope  to  have  an  ojiportunity  to  give  my  views  to  the  Labor  Organi- 
zation in  writing  upon  this  subject  at  some  tuture  time. 

I am,  dear  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


JOHN  MAGWIRE 


I am  requested  to  republish  a letter  on  the  money  (|uostion,  which 
^'as  published  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Ledger  of  November  10th, 
1873. 


CnAKACTERISTIC  LETTER  FROM  JOHN  MAGWIRE.  A LEADING 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  LABOR-REFORMERS. 

I ON.  8.  B.  CiiUKCiiiLL,  Loui-sville.  Ky. 

My  Dear  Sir  : In  our  iret^uent  conversations  regarding  the  money  question,  you 
ii  sist  that  the  definition  we  gave  of  money  in  a letter  published  in  the  Washington 
C hronicle,  March  1,  18  io,  “ is  a novelty.”  Nevertheless,  you  appear  to  he  convinced 
t.  .at  it  is  sound,  but  hesitate  to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plan  proposed  can  be 
c;  .rried  into  in-actical  effect,  and  request  that  I elaborate,  for  your  benefit,  the  ques- 
ti  )n  more  fully  in  its  manifold  details. 

w 

The  detinitioii  we  gave  of  money  in  that  letter  was  a definition  of  the  thing  itself 
- -money — and  not  a definition  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  We  stated  as  follows  ; 

I we  consult  the  dictionaries  to  find  the  true  definition  of  the  thing — money we 

fi  id  that  the  persons  who  compiled  dictionaries  used  words  and  phrases  to  explain 
o her  words  ainl  phrases.  But  those  persons  did  not  make  facts,  nor  could  they  alter 
Lets.  The  dictionaries  define  a spade  to  be  an  instrnment  for  cutting  and  paring 
tl  e ground,  but  a spade  may  be  used  for  various  other  pur])Oses.  So  may  money  bo 
y>  it  to  various  uses,  but  the  uses  made  of  it  may  not  be  taken  as  a correct  definition 
0 the  thing  itself.  There  are  certain  powers  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  sover- 
0.  gn  ; latent  powers  that  can  be  exercised  whenever  the  occasion — the  exigencies — 
h ippen  that  requires  they  should  be  used.  The  power  to  issue  and  execute  the  death 
\\  .irrant,  to  proclaim  marshal  law,  issue  an  execution,  or  the  money  token  are  in- 
h rent  attributes  of  the  sovereign.  Whether  the  sovereignty  resides  in  a monarchy 
0 a republic,  those  attributes  of  sovereign  power  can  be  as  absolutely  enforced  under 
o ic  form  as  the  other.  They  are  powers  that  can  not  be  delegated.  The  sovereign 
ir  ay  appoint  agents  to  execute  the  death  warrant  or  execute  the  military  order, 
which  are  specific  duties.  The  execution,  which  bears  the  seal  of  the  sovereign 
p iwer.  may  be  assigned  during  the  life  of  the  execution.  The  money  token  of  sov- 
e]  eign  ]»ower  is,  in  the  first  instance,  issued  by  the  sovereign,  and  given  out  for  an 
e<  uivalent  received.  That  token  of  pow'er  can  be  sold,  parted  with  by  one  who  has 
re  ceived  it  from  the  sovereign,  without  formal  assignment.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
p .wer  to  transfer  the  title  of  property;  it  may  be  made  a standard  of  payment,  be- 
Ci  use  it  has  power  to  extinguish  a judgment  w^hen  there  is  a dispute  which  the  sov- 
ei  sign  is  called  upon  to  settle  bet\veen  man  and  man  concerning  property  ; but  it 
d(  Gs  not  follow  that  the  token  of  sovereign  power— the  money  token — is  a represen- 
ts live  of  value.  Persons  may  use  that  token  of  power  as  a standard  of  value  and 
pi  ,t  whatever  value  they  please  upon  that  token  of  power.  And  although  the  sov- 
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ereign  fixes  a value  on  the  money  token  when  he  gives  it  out  to  the  soldier  for 
serving  in  the  army,  or  to  the  citixens  who  furnished  the  sujqdies,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a stranger  is  bound  to  accept  at  any  other  standard  than  that  wliich  lie  may 
choose  for  himself.  This  was  exemplified  during  the  late  war,  wdien  tlie  .soldier  was 
tendered  $16  per  montli  in  greenbacks  and  discharged.  The  sovereign  fixed,  as  was 
his  riglit,  an  arbitrary  value  to  the  paper  dollars,  hut  when  the  soldier  offered  the 
paper  dollars  to  obtain  sujqdies  for  liiinself,  the  traders  put  their  own  estimate  of 
value  u]>on  them.  The  soldier  was  at  liberty  to  accept  the  trader’s  estimate  or  re- 
fuse it.  His  necessities,  in  many  cases,  may  have  obliged  him  to  accept  the  trader’s 
estimate  ; but  if  he  had  to  pay  revenue  to  the  government,  or  to  pay  an  execution, 
the  pa[»er  tokens  would  be  estimated  at  the  value  he  received  them.  Will  it  be  said 
that  the  soldier  liad  as  good  a right  to  put  an  estimate,  to  fix  the  value  of  the  money 
token  as  the  stranger  ? and  wherefore  does  the  sovereign  derive  the  just  right  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  value  ? The  sovereign  has  power,  but  has  no  rights.  He  can  not  be 
brought  iuto  a court  of  justice,  but  if  he  i.s  a wise  sovereign  he  will  be  a just  sover- 
eign ; and  whilst  he  has  power  to  dismiss  the  soldier,  and  refuse  compensation  for 
services,  it  would  not  only  he  unjust  but  unwise  to  do  so,  and  therefore  he  will  fix  a 
value  upon  his  paper  token  when  he  gives  it  to  the  soldiers.  He  will  lender  to  the 
soldiers  his  token  of  ]>ower,  call  it  one  check  for  one  day’s  service,  or  twenty  checks 
for  twenty  days,  or  one  liundreJ  checks  for  a liorse ; or  he  may  call  them  days  or 
dollars,  and  he  will  tell  the  soldier  those  dollars,  counting  one  for  each  day’s  service, 
or  one  hundred  for  a liorse,  will  enable  you  to  pay  the  persons  who  liave  furnished 
your  family  the  aiaoimt  of  su])plies  which  your  labor  could  have  produced  while 
engaged  in  serving  the  government.  If  you  owe  dollars  to  individuals,  a tender  of 
tliose  checks  or  dollars  will  discharge  the  obligation  ; or,  if  you  receive  sup])lievS  from 
tlie  sovereign  or  have  revenue  to  }*ay,  those  checks  or  dollars  will  be  received.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  tokens  of  the  sovereign  power  are  given  out  for  an  equivalent  re- 
ceived. They  go  into  circulation  and  become  tangible,  not  as  a commodity,  but  as 
a ])0wer  to  transfer  the  titles  of  commodities.  They  may  be  used  as  a standard  of 
value,  but  the  persons  who  use  them  may  fix  the  value  of  commodities  as  they 
choose,  and  may  ]uzt  what  value  tliey  please  upon  the  tokens  of  sovereign  j‘Ower.  A 
may  be  the  owner  of  extensive  coal  fields  ; B is  the  owner  of  iron  banks.  A con- 
tracts to  furnish  B with  coal ; B contracts  to  supply  A with  all  the  implements 
necessary  for  digging  and  transporting  the,  coal  and  supplies  for  the  workmen.  They 
mav  use  tlie  money  token  as  a standard  for  the  coal  and  sujtplies.  The  trade  may 
be  carried  on  for  a series  of  years  without  using  a dollar  of  the  money  token.  If  tlie 
amount  of  coal  and  supplies  balance  each  otlier,  no  money  is  needed  by  either  party  ; 
there  is  no  dispute.  If.  however,  they  get  into  a dispute,  and  A claims  that  B has 
not  compensated  him  fully  for  the  coal ; that  according  to  the  standard  by  which 
they  traded,  there  is  a balance  due  from  B to  A.  they  can  not  settle  the  dispute 
between  themselves.  They  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sovereign  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injustice  or  violence.  The  parties  are  brought  into  court.  The  sovereign— 
the  judge — instructs  the  jury  in  the  law,  ami  directs  them  to  find  the  facts  as  to 
whicli  ]tarty  is  in  tlie  wrong,  and  to  what  exU-nt,  according  to  the  standard  they 
had  adopted  in  their  trade  or  exchange  of  commodities.  The  jury  report  that  B lias 
failed  to  furnish  an  amount  equal  to  wliat  he  received  from  A,  and  according  to  the 
standard  of  values  agreed  upon,  B owes  A a certain  number  of  dollars.  Judgment 
for  the  amount  is  enteretl  against  B in  favor  of  A and  an  execution  issued  to  tlie 
marshal  or  sheriff,  directing  him  to  bring  into  court  tlie  number  of  dollars  due  from 
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B and  authorizing  the  marshal,  in  default  of  receiving  the  dollars,  to  transfer  the 
ri  ;ht,  title  and  possession  of  B’s  property  to  A.  The  marshal  makes  proclamation 
th  at  he  will,  on  a day  named,  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign- — the  seal 
U]  on  the  execution— transfer  B's  property  to  one  who  will  give  the  number  of 
d(  liars  specified  in  the  execution.  B tenders  to  A the  number  of  dollars — money 
tc  xen  ot  the  sovereign  expressed  upon  paper.  A refuses  to  accept  it,  alleging  that 
li  ere  is  nu  intrinsic  value  in  the  paper  dollars  ; that  lie  will  demand  B’s  property 
U' .less  he  is  tendered  dollars  made  of  gold,  which  have  value  as  a commodity,  eipial 
tc  his  coal.  B brings  the  ]*aper  dollars  into  court  and  proves  the  tender.  The  sov- 
ei  eign — the  judge — directs  the  clerk  to  recall  the  execution  and  mark  the  judgment 
sr  tisfied,  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  law  ; this  settles  the  dispute.  A complains  of 
ii  justice,  in  this,  that  he  could  sell  the  gold  dollars  in  a foreign  country,  and  will  he 
laughed  at  if  he  offers  to  sell  paper  dollars.  The  sovereign — the  judge — will  tell  A 
tl  at  whether  or  not  the  paper  tokens  of  his  jtower  have  value  as  a commodity  out- 
si  le  or  inside  his  realm  or  jurisdiction,  is  a ([uestion  of  no  concern  to  him  as  sovereign ; 
tl  at  he  deals  with  power  and  not  with  commodities,  and  that  he  will  see  to  it  that 
tl  at  power  shall  be  respected  within  his  jurisdiction,  whether  it  be  ex])ressed  upon 
g 'Id  or  paper  ; and  whether  or  not  the  tokens  of  power  deposited  in  trust  hy  B 
h .ve  intrinsic  value  as  a commodity  is  a question  that  A may  decide  for  himself, 
t e may  accept  it  or  leave  it  on  file,  but  one  thing  is  ceriain,  that  from  liencelorth 
A must  keep  bis  hands  off  B and  bis  j)roperty. 

And  this  is  the  j)ractice  all  over  the  civilized  world.  But  the  inquir\'  is  made  il 
tl  e money  token  is  used  as  a standard  of  value  in  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce,^ 
a id  has  the  same  power  to  pass  the  title  of  }>roperty  when  expressed  upon  jiaper  as 
g )ld,  or  to  use  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  legal 
tl  nder  decision,  ‘'where  there  is  an  obligation  to  pay  dollars  without  qualification, 
a tender  of  paper  dollars  is  as  valid  a fulfillment  of  that  obligation  as  a tender  of 
g )ld  dollars and  since  the  cost  of  the  gold  renders  it  impossible  to  be  obtained  in 
s illicient  quantity  to  make  a tender  for  all  obligations,  and  paper  can  be  obtained  at 
ai  infinitesimal  cost,  wliy  not  make  as  much  moneyas  may  be  needed?  and  this 
0 1,  .'ings  us  to  the  important  (question  of  liow  much  is  needed,  and  we  are  enabled  to 

a iswer  that  question  when  we  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sovereign  has  issued 
a sufficient  amount  to  pay  for  services  and  j)roperty  received  or  taken  according  to 
t le  standard  he  has  fixed.  Now  if  that  were  an  original  question,  there  might  be 
s line  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a conclusion,  but  as  the  account  now  stands  upon  the 
r ational  ledger,  there  appears  upon  the  credit  side  of  that  record  an  indebtedness  of 
ccer  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  a comparatively  few  individu- 
a .s  hold  certificates,  or  bonds  drawing  interest.  This  fact  closes  that  inquiry.  There 
s ands  upon  the  record  the  obligation  to  pay.  Tlieii  why  not  pay?  Let  us  inquire 
\ hat  would  be  the  effect  upon  American  society  if  that  indebtedness  be  paid  off  as 
t le  certificates  mature.  If  some  call  for  payment  in  gold  dollars,  pay  them  in  gold 
c 3llars,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  debt— the  5-20  bonds — call  for  payment  in 
1 Avful  money,  and  a tender  of  paper  dollars  would  be  as  valid  a fulfillment  of  the 
colligation  as  a tender  of  gold  dollars.  (Vide  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court).  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  deposits  in  tlie  national  treasury,  now  drawing 
i Lterest,  be  tendered  to  those  who  claim  them,  and  interest  stops  after  the  tender, 
t le  people  now  taxed  to  raise  the  interest  would  be  relieved  to  that  extent.  So 
1 inch  of  their  net  production  as  now  goes  to  pay  interest  to  bond-holders,  could  be 
r stained  by  the  producers,  and  it  ap]'ears  that  the  rate  of  interest  ]>aid  for  dejiosits, 
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or  on  bonds,  .is  double  the  rate  of  increase  by  natural  production  of  the  national 
wealth.  Now  when  the  stockholders  of  a banking  incorporation  discover  that 
their  cashier  has  taken  in  special  deposits,  and  issued  certificates  hearing  a greater 
rate  of  interest  than  the  hank  is  receiving,  that  cashier  will  at  once  he  directed  to 
tender  those  deposits  and  recall  the  certificates.  The  depositor  may  greatly  prefer  to 
keep  the  interest-bearing  certificates,  and  may  complain  that  if  obliged  to  receive  the 
money  they  do  not  know  where  tliey  can  loan  it  out  for  so  high  a rate ; will  not  the 
stockholders  of  the  bank  tell  them  that  is  their  affair’.'  Now,  where  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  depositors  in  the  bank  and  in  the  U.  S.  Treasur\  ! \\  ill  person** 

who  do  not  have  deposits  in  the  bank  object  to  the  action  of  the  stockholders,  and 
insist  that  they  should  keep  the  de]»osits  and  continue  j^aying  interest,  because  if  the 
depositors  be  obliged  to  take  their  money  they  might  not  find  so  safe  aplace^for  it  or 
receive  so  high  a rent,  or  the  parties  who  owned  it  might  inflate  prices?  Now  this 
is  the  objection  made  against  tendering  the  bondholders  the  mone}  tiie}  claim  as 
belonging  to  them  on  deposit  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  But  who  makes  objection  to  a 
tender  of  the  deposit?  Not  the  jiarties  who  do  not  claim  to  owe  the  monej , and 
would  be  relieved  from  the  tax.  It  is  those  who  claim  to  be  the  owners  of  the 
deposits,  and  those  who  live  and  thrive  by  dealing  in  money,  buying  and  selling  the 
money  token,  creating  panics  and  making  corners  and  by  skilliul  maneuvering  con- 
trol the  money  of  commerce  and  thereby  control  the  property  ut  the  nation,  V e 
hear  those  persons,  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  tiiupreme  Court,  twaddling  about 
returning  to  specie  payment,  specie  basis,  redeemable  currency  and  convertible 
money — slang  phrases  that  no  longer  have  any  honest  meaning.  But  the  daj  is  not 
distant  when  those  prominent  financiers  will  be  in  favor  of  using  paper  dol.ais  as 
the  true  American  monev,  and  they  will  then  sw'ear  that  the\  alwa\s  were  its  ad\o- 
cates.  We  see  that  ex-Secretary  Boutwell  has  abandoned  the  specie  basis  doctrine. 
We  tell  those  advocates  of  a specie  basis,  that  the  man  dues  not  live,  and  the  child 
never  will  he  horn,  that  will  see  the  American  people  abandon  railroads  and  go 
back  to  Conestoga  wagons  and  stage  coaches ; and  as  well  expiect  to  see  a 
specie  basis.  No  state  of  this  Union  w'ill  ever  hereafter  be  peimitted  to  "violate  the 
federal  constitution  by  granting  charters  to  corporations  authorizing  them  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  to  circulate  as  money.  Nor  will  the  federal  go\  eminent,  after  the 
session  of  the  present  Congress,  ever  borrow'  paper  dollars  and  give  hond.s  jtayable  in 
jiaper  dollars.  Nor  w'ill  another  Congress  he  permitted  to  alter  coiitiaits  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  as  was  done  hy  changing  the  5-2U  bonds, 
which  w*ere  made  jiayable  when  issued  in  greenbacks,  at  the  counter  of  the  hank  s 
parlor  of  the  treasury  building  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for  bonds  payable,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  in  Hamburg,  hrankfort,  London  and  other  Lurojiean  cities,  and 
payable  in  the  money  of  those  countries  ; then  have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  as 
Senators  and  Representatives  they  represented  and  acted  as  the  agents  of  all  the 
people.  While  that  is  true,  it  is  not  true  that  they  acted  in  good  faith  towards  the 
people  who  must  pay  those  bonds.  When  there  is  an  obligation  to  pay  money  there 
are  tw'o  parties  to  the  contract — the  payor  and  the  payee.  An  agent  may  transact 
tlie  business  for  both  the  parties,  the  payor  and  payee.  lie  may  liave  power  to  sign 
the  bond  that  hinds  both  of  the  parties.  He  may  be  instructed  to  alter  the  bond, 
but  such  instruction  must  come  from  both  of  the  parties.  The  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  stumping  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1868,  proclaimed  everywhere  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  5-20  bonds  were 
payable  in  greenbacks,  at  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  tliis  statement, 
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mainh  , tlie  election  was  carried  by  bis  party.  If  there  had  been  doubt  respecting 
the  pa;  ment  of  the  bonds  in  lawful  money,  as  tliey  expressed  on  their  face,  the  dec- 
laratio  i of  the  cliairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Unit*‘d  States  Senate,  so 
boldly  made,  settled  the  question.  The  contract  was  accepted  and  acquiesced  in  by 
the  }>a3  ors.  Then  by  wliat  right  did  the  agents  of  both  parties  alter  that  contract  at 
the  ins  ance  of  the  payees  only — the  .1.  Cookes’,  the  McCulloughs’  and  the  Wall  street 
goM  ri  ig?  That  contract  was  altered  for  a purpose.  The  bonds  had  been  obtained 
at  a ]>r  ce  averaging  55  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  inasmuch  as  they  were  purchased  by 
parties  who  were  instrumental  in  breaking  down  the  credit  of  the  government,  and 
ba<i  ret  eived  back  an  amount  in  interest  greater  tlian  their  outlay,  there  was  begin- 
ning tc  be  a feeling  of  repudiating  any  further  payment — the  sovereign  people  who 
made  t le  bonds  payable  at  their  own  treasury,  could,  if  they  so  elected,  repudiate 
the  del  t so  unjustly  made  and  equity  might  sustain  tliem.  But  if  the  debt  could  be 
transfe  red  to  another  sovereign  nation,  and  become  the  jtroperty  of  another  sov- 
ereign, repudiation  would  be  a cause  of  war.  It  could  be  conceived  that  as  Ameri- 
can soc  ety  had  almost  been  destroyed  for  a time  by  a war  among  themselves,  they 
would  je  aj>palled  at  the  idea  of  a war  in  which  the  governments  of  Frankfort, 
Hambi  rg,  London  and  other  European  cities  would  combine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  the  alteration  of  the  contract  opened  up  a new  held  for  -Tay  Cooke 
and  thf  money  dealers.  If  that  contract  had  stood  as  it  was  originally  made,  tliere 
would  .ave  been  no  need  of  syndicates  in  London,  Frankfort,  Kambuig  and  other 
Europe  in  cities,  all  to  be  j>aid  for  out  of  the  production  of  this  country.  Nor  would 
there  h ive  happened  the  recent  panic,  brought  about  by  Jay  Cooke’s  blundering. 
The  dr  >ve  of  Texas  cattle  that  stampede  at  the  sight  of  a red  blanket  are  more 
excLisal  le  than  the  money  dealers  in  their  stampede  at  Jay  Cooke’s  flag  upon  his  door, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1873.  But  beneficial  results  will  come  after  this  j»anic. 
The  pe<  pie  are  beginning  to  inquire,  wherefore  do  money  panics  happen,  and  par- 
ticular! wherefore  now,  when  the  money  is  all  good — no  loss  of  money — and  more  of 
it  in  cir  mlation  than  ever  heretofore  ? The  people  are  beginning  to  inquire  for  them- 
selves \ herein  are  these  mysteries  in  finance  which  the  money  dealers  only  assume 
to  kno\  that  others  may  not  find  out.  And  they  are  beginning  to  know  that  the 
money  [ueslion,  when  stripped  of  the  rubbish  that  has  been  heaped  round  and  on 
it,  is  ch  ared  away,  it  is  a very  plain  question — one  that  every  body  can  readily 
compre  ^end.  The  various  organizations  of  Labor  Reform,  National  Jjabor  Council, 
Trades’  Unions  and  Granges  will  be  likely  to  unite  upon  the  money  question  before 
they  eh  ct  the  next  Congress,  and  they  will  be  likely  to  write  out  precise  and  partic- 
ular iiii^  :ructions  for  the  guidance  of  their  agents  before  they  appoint  them,  in  regard 
to  the  1 usiness  they  desire  them  to  transact  when  they  assemble  at  the  capitol. 
They  w 11  direct  their  agents  to  wipe  out  the  national  debt  by  paying  it  according  to 
the  com  ract.  The  people  who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  will  take  the  risk 
of  an  in  dated  currency  and  high  prices,  wliich  the  money  dealers  look  upon  with 
horror.  They  will  he  slow  to  believe  that  when  they  get  high  j>rices,  and  paid  in 
money  hat  can  never  fail  to  be  good,  they  will  thereby  be  injured.  “The  other 
scare,”-  -that  the  price  of  the  money  token  will  be  reduced,  that  it  can  not  be  sold  or 
loaned  < ut  for  so  high  a premium  as  they  can  now  obtain,  and  tliat  there  will  be  a 
reJunde  ncy  that  ought  to  be  provided  for.  We  answer  that  the  low  rate  of  interest 
will  onl effect  those  who  live  upon  what  otliers  produce,  and  that  the  government 
is  no  ni'  re  obliged  to  provide  for  taking  care  of  a redundancy  of  money,  in  the  hands 
of  him  t 'j  whom  it  belongs,  than  to  provide  for  taking  care  of  a redundancy  of 


wiieat,  corn,  or  the  reapers  and  mowers  during  the  season  they  are  not  needed.  If 
one  has  on  hand  for  sale  1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  another  $1,000  of  the  rnone}’’ 
token,  and  they  jiart  with  the  money  and  the  wheat — transfer  them  to  a tliird  party 
for  cotton  or  bacon — who  is  the  vendor,  aufl  who  the  vendee  ? Is  not  he  who  sells 
the  money  token  as  mucli  a vendor  and  no  more  a vendee  than  he  who  parts  with 
tliewlieat?  There  is  ample  provision  for  a redundancy  of  money  in  the  devolo[)- 
ment  of  our  unbounded  re.sources,  and  where,  if  invested,  will  contribute  from  year 
to  year  in  adding  to  tlie  national  wealtli.  • 

Truly  yours, 

JOlbN  MAGWIRE. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1873. 


